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Straight Plays 





TARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Evs. Mon. to Sat. 8.0. Thurs & Sat. 5.0 
ABELARD AND HELOISE 
Commencing 2nd November 
THIS WAY TO THE TOMB 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. $.15 & 8.30 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
Dilys Hamlett, Noiman Wooland, Zia Mohyeddin 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30. Thurs. 2.45 
THE CARETAKER 
Donald Pleasence, Alan Bates, Peter Woodthorpe 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
WATTING IN THE WINGS 
Sybil Thorndike. Marie Lohr, Lewis Casson 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. §.0 & 8.15 
A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 
Paul Scofield, Leo McKern 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
ROSS 
Alec Guinness, Anthony Nicholls, Brewster Mason 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0. Sat. §.0 & 8.15 


IVE 
Tony Quinn. Michac! Golden, Maureen Pryor 


tOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs, 7.30. Sat. 2.30 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
MARY STUART 
Commencing 8th November 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE LAST JOKE 
John Gielgud. Ralph Richardson. Anna Massey 
Robert Flemyng 


tPICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Commencing 9th November 
TOYS IN THE ATTIC 
Wendy Hiller. Diana Wynyard, Coral Browne 
lan Bannen 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin, Gary Raymond 


QUEEN'S (Reg. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
THE TIGER AND THE HORSE 
Michael Redgrave, Catherine Lacey 


TROVAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.30 
PLATONOV 
Rex Harrison 
Commencing 23rd November 
TRIALS BY LOGUE 
Limited Season 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs 2.30. Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
SETTLED OUT OF COURT 
Nigel! Patrick, Maxine Audiey. Charles Heslop 


Shows marked + will have their first 
performance during November 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THIS YEAR, NEXT YEAR 
Pamela Brown. Brenda Bruce, Michael Gough 


TWYNDHAM'S (Tem. 3028) 
Commencing 3rd November 
CHIN-CHIN 
Celia Johnson, Anthony Quayle 





Comedies 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.45. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WATCH IT, SAILOR 
Kathleen Harrison. Cyril Smith 
Transferring to the Apollo on 14th November 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45. Sat. £.30 & 8.30 
BILLY LIAR 
Albert Finney, Mona Washbourne 


SAVILLE (Tem 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Jimmy Thompson, Walter Fitzgerald 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GAZEBO 
lan Carmichael, Moira Lister, Michael Goodliffe 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
THE BRIDES OF MARCH 
Wavid Stoll. Diana Decker, Hugh Wakefic!d 
Closing Sth November 


TTHEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. (Mar. 5973) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
Commencing 16th November 
PROGRESS TO THE PARK 
Billie Whitelaw, Sean Lynch 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 515 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 











Musicals 





COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 
Inia Wiata, Helena Scott, Art Lund 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs, 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Anne Rogers, Charles Stapicy, James Hayter 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.40, Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T'BE 
James Booth, Miriam Karlin 





HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 


Shani Wallis 


MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Evs. 6.0 & 8.30 
MR. BURKE, M.P. 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Svs. 7.45, Tues. & Sat. 4.30 & 7.45 
OLIVER! 


Ron Moody, Georgia Brown. Keith Hamshere 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
FLOWER DRUM SONG 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ROSE MARIE 
Patricia Lambert, David Whitfield, Ronnie Stevens 








Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Unul 12th November 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING OSCAR 
Micheal MacLiammoir 


c RITERION yg 3216) 
Evs. 8.40, Thurs. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE ART OF LIVING 
Hiram Sherman. Carole Shelley, Graham Stark 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. and Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AND ANOTHER THING 
Anna Quayle. Bernard Cribbins, Lione! Blair 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45. Sat. 2.40 
STARS IN YOUR EYES 
Cliff Richard, Russ Conway, Joan Regan 


TROYALTY (Hol, 8004) 
Commencing 2nd November 
AN EVENING WITH ZIZI JEANMAIRE 


AT THE MERMAID 


A MUSICAL EXTRAVAGANZA 


“MR. BURKE, M.P.”’ 


* Exceedingly good jokes . . . highly 
engaging tunes I commend this 
play warmly.”—-BERNARD LEVIN 


6 and 8.30 p.m. nightly 


The Mermaid has its own Restaurant over 
looking the Thames just below 
Blackfnars Bridge 


Table Reservations CITY 2835 











Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
vs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 
SADLER'S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 


Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 


* CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, in 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 
Studems admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, ctc. 

Free Scholarships granted to out- 

standing Applicants 
All Communications The _pogretary. 
26 Wellesiey Ro ad, | London W.4. 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 











LONDON — (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8 Mats. Sat. 2.40 
The a Star Studded 
Revue Ever Staged 


STARS IN YOUR EYES 


CLIFF RUSS OAN 
RICHARD CONWAY EGAN 


EDMUND HOCKRIDCGE DAVID KOSSOFF 











THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
New Supplement to “Plays and Their 
Plots” giving full details of our latest 
Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 


All our plays are available on approval. 


*“*DEANE’S”’ 


31 Museum Street. London, W.C.1 
Tel: LANgham 7111. MUSeum 3183 











J ust 
published! 


30s. net 


NEWNES 
5 SSE aE: paneremmnaT 
j. C. Trewin 


‘Our best theatre 
historian” THE STAGE 


BENSON AND 
THE BENSONIANS 


‘If ever there was a 
book of the 

theatre, this is it.’ 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 





30 Illustrations 320 pages 


42s. 
BARRIE & ROCKLIFF & 
Be Ee el 


THEATRE 
WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 


Vol. LVI No. 430 


NOVEMBER 1960 
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by Looker-On 
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Eric Witte’s “ Ring” — 
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La Traviata 
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John Stride and Judi 
Romeo and Juliet 


Cover Portrait Dench in 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 





WHAT 
WOODEN 0? 


O and the whole quintet of vowels . . . the full fricassee of fricatives, plosives, 
labials and alveolars . . . come out fully rounded and resonant with Ferranti 
sound reproduction. Definitely unwooden. It’s Ferranti for your favourite 
voices (don’t be modest) and music. 


TWO-IN-ONE 
STEREO PORTABLE 30 gns 


Neat record reproducer for the whole range 
of discs. Second speaker in detachable lid 
gives perfect stereo reproduction. 4-speed 
auto-change, tone and balance controls. In 
two-tone coffee/beige or blue/pale blue 
colour schemes. AC mains, 


“4MODEL RP 1042 


FIRST FERRANTI 
TAPE RECORDER 28 gns 


Simple controls and superb performance 
make this new tape recorder a tremen- 
dous attraction. Up to 14 hours record- 
ing. Magic eye recording-level indicator. 
Widely-acclaimed tape deck. Price in- 
cludes microphone and standard reel of 
tape. Colour schemes in two-tone coffee/ 
beige or blue/grey. AC mains. 


MODEL RT 1044 > 


FERRANTI 


FERRANTI RADIO AND TELEVISION LIMITED, 41-47 OLD STREET, LONDON, EC] 
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REAT interest has been aroused by the 

details now announced in connection 
with the taking over of London’s Aldwych 
Theatre by the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon. From mid- 
December the Aldwych becomes Stratford’s 
London home, presenting a year-round pro- 
gramme, mainly of new plays and non- 
Shakespearean classics. 

Peter Hall, the director, has engaged a 
number of actors and actresses on a contract 
that is unique in the English theatre, where- 
by the Stratford management has first claim 
on their services over the next three years. 
So far sixteen players have been contracted 
in this way, and another twenty are soon 
to be signed up on this long-term basis. 
Among the sixteen are Peggy Ashcroft, 
Dorothy Tutin, Max Adrian, Peter O’Toole, 
Richard Johnson, Eric Porter, Ian Bannen, 
Patrick Wymark and Patsy Byrne. These 
are the first of the nucleus of players around 
which Peter Hall will create the two big 
companies for Stratford and London. 

The high cost of this revolutionary scheme 
is offset by a grant from the Gulbenkian 
Foundation. Incidentally, while introduc- 


Diana Wynyard, who wilt be starring with 
Wendy Hiller, Coral Browne and fan Bannen in 
Lillian Hellman’s latest play, “‘ Toys in the Attic,” 


ing a welcome long-term element into the 
employment of the players, they will still 
have the right, if they wish, to work for 
other theatrical managements, in addition to 
the right to holidays with pay, for the first 
time in the West End theatre. The manage- 
ment will continue, of course, to invite many 
actors and actresses on the usual short- 
term arrangement. 


which opens at the Piccadilly Theatre on 9th November. 
Miss Hellman’s play, which won the New York 
Drama Critics’ Award for 1959/60 and which is still 
running on Broadway, is set in an old mansion in the 
Deep South and tells of the return of the family's 
charming wastrel brother (lan Bannen) with a mysteri- 
ously acquired fortune and a young bride. Wendy 
Hiller and Diana Wynyard play his elder sisters and 
Coral Browne is the worldly mother of the bride, a 
part taken by Irene Worth in New York. The play is 
directed by John Dexter with setting by Howard Bay 
and costumes by Motley. (Portrait by Anthony Buckley) 


N Evening with Zizi Jeanmaire, second production at the new Royalty Theatre, opens 


for a three and a half week’s season on Wednesday 2nd November. Peter Daubeny 
is presenting the famous French star and her company in a revue directed and choreo- 
‘graphed by Roland Petit, which will include a new ballet creation based on Somerset 
Maugham’s Rain, with Jeanmaire as Sadie Thompson. It was in 1956 that Jeanmaire last 
appeared in London and scored a triumph in the ballet based on Carmen. On the 3rd 
Peter Daubeny is also presenting Chin-Chin at Wyndhams. This is an English adaptation 
by Willis Hall from the French. The stars are Celia Johnson and Anthony Quayle. 
Ronald Duncan’s This Way to the Tomb, with music by Benjamin Britten, will have a 
three week’s season at the Arts beginning on 2nd November, and on the 8th She Stoops to 
Conquer comes into the repertory at the Old Vic (with Tommy Steele in the cast). 
Toys in the Attic, Lillian Hellman’s prize-winning play has its first performance at the 
Piccadilly on the 9th. The next production at the Royal Court on the 23rd (for a limited 
season) will be Christopher Logue’s Trials of Logue, comprising the two plays Antigone 
and The Trial of Cob and Leach. 


AMONG West End productions presented too late for review this time are Settled Out of 
Court (Strand); This Year, Next Year (Vaudeville); Abelard and Heloise (Arts); The 

Importance of Being Oscar (Micheal MacLiammoir’s one-man Oscar Wilde programme, at 

the Apollo), and the Irish play Sive, by John Keane (Lyric, Hammersmith). FS. 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“Lady Barker's Last Appearance "'—Pem 
broke, Croydon, 26th September. 
“The Last Joke”—Phoenix, 20th September 
(See pages 19-23) 
“ Mister johnson "’—Lyric 
29th September. 
“Naked Island "—Arts, 29th September 
“Romeo and juliet”—Old Vic, 4th October 
(See also pages 9-15) 

“Mr. Burke, M.P.”""—Mermaid, 6th October 

“And Another Thing "—Fortune, 6th Oct. 
(See also pages 26, 27) 

“Look Homeward, Angel ''—Pembroke, 
Croydon, 10th October. 

“ Mary Stuart "—Old Vic, 11th October 

“The Playboy of the Western World "— 
Piccadilly, 12th October. 

** Platonov ""—Royal Court, 13th October. 


Opera House, 











PEMBROKE, Croydon 
**‘Lady Barker’s Last 
Appearance” 
O* 26th September, Cruys Voorbergh, a 
distinguished Dutch actor, made his 
first appearance in England in this play by 
Hans Keuls, which seemed to have been 
designed as a vehicle for him. The principal 
character is an egoist whose chief pride 
rests upon his acting ability. To finance a 
production in the style he considers his 
due, he takes to crime. He is assisted in 
this by his wife, an able but emotionally 
unreliable aid. They have been engaged 


by Lady Barker as butler and housekeeper 


and they are systematically emptying the 
house of its portable contents of value. 
When the play opens, the butler is reading 
the cards, his wife is treating him to re- 
criminations caused by fear and the fate of 
Lady Barker is a mystery. The thief has 
arranged their flight on a plane which leaves 
the airport in 36 hours’ time and, despite 
his wife’s outbursts of panic, he refuses to 
leave the house any sooner. Unexpected 
people arrive. 

We had already seen Mr. Voorbergh in 
the réle of a crafty and ruthless criminal. 
The visitors afforded occasions for him to 
appear as a firmly impeccable manservant, 
an invalid old lady and an elderly country 
doctor. These disguises were first-rate 
entertainment and were maintained by 
character acting of exceptional quality. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Voorbergh will ex- 
tend his stay in London. 

The play itself is of the Sherlock Holmes 
period style but it provides opportunities 
for all the other players, which were well 
taken by Peggy Thorpe Bates, whose part 
was very demanding, Basil Lord, Anne 
Castaldini and John  Forbes-Robertson. 
The “round” direction was by John 
McFadin. H.G.M. 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE, Hammersmith 
“Mister Johnson” 

ORMAN Rosten’s play is based on a 

novel by Joyce Cary. There is no con- 
flict. It is a character study of a young 
Nigerian who was enthusiastic in Govern- 
ment service and who ran into debt in his 
haste to follow what he thought was the 
British way of life. Mr, Johnson went 
against regulation not only in his private 
expenditure but also in his zeal for main- 
taining work on a new road. The Treasury 
allotment having been overspent during the 
District Officer’s absence on leave, the work 
is instantly halted by that unsympathetic 
official on his return and Johnson is sacked. 
Anxious for a farewell party which shall be, 
like everything else he has striven for, well 
beyond his means, Johnson attempts to 
steal liquor and is caught in the act by the 
English store-keeper, who attacks him and 
whom he stabs fatally. To spare him a 
hanging, the Assistant District Officer. 
understanding Mr. Johnson too late, shoots 
him out of kindness. 

Johnny Sekka gave a most illuminating 
performance as Mr. Johnson. The numer- 
ous company under the direction of Frith 
Banbury: in an adjustable and evocative set 
by Reece Pemberton, supplied vivid impres- 
sions of Nigeria in the mid-twenties. Cyril 
Raymond, as the unsympathetic senior offi- 
cial, and Philip Bond, as his assistant whose 
sympathy started and failed, and John Boxer 
as the store-keeper, did good work in the 
English parts. There was an unusually 
good scene between Berril Briggs, as Mr. 
Johnson’s invincibly native wife, and 
Delena Kidd, as the newly-married wife of 
the Assistant District Officer. H.G.M. 


ARTS 
**‘Naked Island” 

USSELL BRADDON'’S play. set in a 

small courtyard leading down from the 
cell block at Changi Jail, Singapore, during 
the last war. set out to prove the indomi- 
table spirit and heroism of a group of men 
in the face of inhuman circumstances. They 
are prisoners of the Japanese, and some of 
them are survivors from the Thailand road 
where so many lost their lives under the 
cruel forced labour enforced by the enemy: 
either from starvation or cholera. Now, 
though they do not realise it, Hiroshima is 
at hand. Meantime they harass their guards 
by whatever means they can, and, scorning 
the danger, continue to listen on their secret 





Naked Island (Contd) 
radio—relaying the news to the whole camp. 

Some interesting characters are presented, 
and their reactions to the last few hours 
with freedom within their grasp after 
Hiroshima, make high drama. The author 
was well served by John Neville, Charles 
Kay, Robert Vahey, Ray Barrett, Fulton 
Mackay, Brian Peck and Burt Kwouk and 
Christopher Kum (the last two as the Japa- 
nese guards). 

Brian Currah’s setting (from orginal draw- 
ings made as a P.O.W. by Ronald Searle) 
was most effective, and Edward Burnham 
was a sympathetic director. F.S. 


OLD VIC 
“Romeo and Juliet” 

HIS exciting new production achieved a 

unity of presentation and a reality 

which lifted one inescapably back to 
mediaeval Italy. The characters appeared 
to act out the drama unaware of twentieth 
century onlookers, and we cannot but think 
that though full voice was not always given 
to the poetry, William Shakespeare would 
have found this Romeo and Juliet to his 
entire satisfaction. 

Franco Zeffirelli was brilliant with the 
crowd scenes and gave new emphasis and 
meaning to the fighting which ted to the 
deaths of Tybalt and Mercutio. And one was 


constantly held by the sense of looking at a 


fifteenth century painting, so well did the 
* lived-in ’-looking costumes designed by 
Peter Hall match the muted colour of the 
crumbling buildings of Zeffirelli’s scenery. 

John Stride and Judi Dench were the most 
youthful lovers we have seen. This Romeo 
carried about him an air of melancholy 
which somehow emphasised the first stirrings 
of a boy’s romantic passion, while Judi 
Dench, particularly in the balcony scene, 
might well have been genuinely just four- 
teen years old. Miss Dench indeed played 
all her scenes with the breathless exaggera- 
tion of inexperienced, expectant youth. A 
new emphasis was given also to the Mer- 
cutio by Alec McCowen, whose versatility 
of recent years has increased with each réle 
undertaken. Not to be forgotten was the 
down-to-earth and most convincing Friar 
Laurence presented by Gerald James. Peggy 
Mount’s Nurse was painted boldly, though, 
perhaps unavoidably, the character was on 
occasion over-dominant. 

The final scene in the vault when the 
lovers’ bodies are lying alone together was 
most moving, though the cuts and innova- 
tions towards the end of the play brought 
some disappointment in the last act. FS. 
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Te 
REX HARRISON, who plays the title réle in 
** Platonoy " at the Royal Court. This first play by 
Chekhov, written when the playwright was seventeen, 
is produced by George Devine and John Bilatchley. 
(Picture by Cecil Beaton) 


—“ 


MAXINE AUDLEY who is starring with Nigel Patrick 

and Charles Heslop in “ Settled out of Court” by 

William Saroyan and Henry Cecil which opened at 

the Strand on 19th October, too late for review 
this month. 


(Picture by John Sarsfield) 








New Shows Reviewed (Contd) 
MERMAID 


**‘Mr Burke, M.P.” 


IS new musical play with book, music 
and lyrics by Gerald Frow, was written 
around an unusual central idea, but lacked 
the requisite deep-biting satire needed to 
carry a full length show of this kind. In 
essence the plot is the same used in The 
Lily White Boys, which, of course, scored 
heavily in slickness and topical irony. 
The title réle, that of the chimpanzee 
who is foisted on the public by an un- 
scrupulous newspaper as the latest “ father 
figure” in politics, was most engagingly 
played by Peter Clegg, and the supporting 
company left no stone unturned to gain their 
points. There were some eleven songs in- 
terspersed and given lively musical accom- 
paniment by the Vipers skiffle group 
stationed nearby, and in one or two of these 
Sally Miles as Public Opinion Poll was well 
in the picture. Others who scored were 
John Turner, as Seller Richardson who 
boosted the newspaper campaign, with 
Duncan Maclntyre as his reluctant Editor. 
Raf de la Térre was a likely villain. 
F.S. 


FORTUNE 
**And Another Thing”’ 
GAIN the Fortune Theatre has a lively 
intimate revue which should run for 
many months, aided by the talent and high 
spirits of a company headed by Bernard 
Cribbins and Anna Quayle, who both have 
irresistible personalities for this kind of 
show. 

Scenes from the revue are featured later 
in this issue from which pages it will be 
seen that And Another Thing was written 
largely by Ted Dicks and Myles Rudge, 
designed by Hutchinson Scott and directed 
by Charles Ross. The musical arrangements 
were by Ted Dicks and Charles Mallett and 
the show presents a clever mixture of 
amusing sketches such as “ Tickets Please ” 
and “ Some Customer” and topical musical 
burlesques like “Melody Dancers” and 
“Grouse Re Strauss.” FS. 





The Ideal Christmas Giit 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THEATRE WORLD ” 
WILL BE WELCOMED BY YOUR FRIENDS. 


See Back Cover. 











PEMBROKE THEATRE, Croydon 
“Look Homeward, Angel” 


HOMAS WOLFE’S tumultuous novels 

dealt with himself and his family. Ketti 
Frings has admirably controlled the first 
gusher, “ Look Homeward, Angel,” dealing 
with his early life, and, under Terence Kil- 
burn’s direction “in the round,” we were 
able to spend an evening with the family. 
It was a great experience and one which, 
either in the round or with eyes fixed on a 
multiple set. many people are surely des- 
tined to know. 

Comparison with O’Neill’s Long Day's 
Journey into Night, is immediately seen. 
Here is another American family, unhappy 
and divided, consisting of father, mother 
and two sons. The Gants, as Wolfe called 
his family, are not limited to four people 
but it is these four who mainly matter. The 
chief character, since he represents Wolfe 
himself as a youth, is Eugene Gant, aston- 
ishingly genuine in the hands of Peter 
McEnery. His older brother, Ben, whom 
he idolises, although inexplicable, is readily 
credible as played by Richard Pasco. Their 
father, a monumental stone-mason wrath- 
fully but feebly in perpetual revolt against 
things as they are, is carried through drun- 
ken frenzies to quiet grief by Andrew 
Cruickshank in a performance few actors 
today could approach. These three are 
artists thwarted. The mother, Eliza Gant, 
is a practical person of indomitable spirit, 
accepting opposition and ingratitude with- 
out bitterness, not recognising them under 
those names. Mary Ellis is real, true and 
unforgettable in this part. One more charac- 
ter has special importance in the story; a 
young lady who comes to stay at Eliza’s 
boarding-house and has an affair with her 
younger son which means more to him than 
it does to her. One of their scenes bring 
Romeo and Juliet, night’s candles burnt 
out, to mind and is worthy the comparison. 
As the young lady, Margaret Wedlake gave 
the impression of absolute sincerity under 
calm reserve. H.G.M. 


OLD VIC 
“Wary Stuart” 


S if to prove they have not lost touch 

with the romantic style, the Old Vic 
Company’s revival of Schiller’s Mary Stuart, 
in Stephen Spender’s translation, provides a 
curious contrast to their current Shake- 
spearean offering. 


(Continued on page 16) 














The death of Tybalt. This picture gives an idea of the impressive scenery designed by Franco 
Zeffirelli, against which the costumes by Peter Hall proved so effective. 


Pictures by 
Houston-Rogers 


“Romeo and Juliet’’ 
at the Old Vic 


S OT for many years has a production at the Old Vic 

aroused such interest as this revival of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy. This tale of star-crossed love takes on a new urgency 
in Franco Zeffirelli’s fascinating production, and it was a most 
happy inspiration to invite this brilliant young Italian, who 
has already demonstrated his unusual gift as director and 
designer at Covent Garden, to bring a “new look” to this 
tale of old Verona. The company has risen magnificently to 
the demands of their producer and this is a revival which 
will be talked about for many a year to come. The special 

music for the production was composed by Nino Rota. 
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Above left: Romeo (John Stride) is teased by his cousin Benvolio (Peter Ellis) about his 

unrequited love for the cold and proud Rosaline. Above right: Lady Capulet (Sylvia Coler- 

ridge) tells her young daughter Juliet (Judi Dench) that she and her father have favoured 

the suit of Count Paris, a kinsman of the Prince of Verona, and that she will meet her future 

husband at the great ball given by the Capulets that evening. Juliet’s Nurse (Peggy Mount) 
sings the praises of Paris and Juliet excitedly prepares for the ball 


Below: At the Capulets’ ball, Romeo sees Juliet for the first time as she walks by on the 
arm of Paris (Brian Spink. right) and falls madly in love with her. Juliet meets his gaze 
and the two are drawn together, all else forgotten. 

















Romeo, who had gate-crashed the Capulets’ ball in the company of his friend Mercutio, is 

forced to leave suddenly when Tybalt, a nephew of Lady Capulet, discovers his identity. 

There is a long standing feud between the Montagues and the Capulets and Tybalt is enraged 

at Romeo’s audacity. Above: Mercutio (Alec McCowen, centre) is seeking Romeo who has 
disappeared. 


Below: The balcony scene. Juliet, though knowing Romeo to be a hated Montague, has fallen 
deeply in love and the two young lovers exchange vows in the moonlight. Forced to part 
by the approaching dawn, Romeo goes to seek help from Friar Laurence. 








Above: Juliet sends 
her Nurse with a mes- 
sage for Romeo and 
it is arranged between 
them that Juliet 
shall come to Friar 
Laurence’s cell that 
afternoon, there to be 
married to Romeo. 
Romeo also bids the 
Nurse get some ropes 
so that he may climb 
to Juliet’s chamber 
that night. 


Left: Friar Laurence 
(Gerald James), think- 
ing at last to end the 
feud between the 
Montagues and _ the 
Capulets, marries the 
two young lovers 
secretly. 




















Mercutio and Tybalt (Thomas Kempinski, right) fight a duel in a public square in Verona. 
The duel begins light-heartedly enough, after Mercutio, annoyed when Romeo turns the 
other cheek to Tybalt’s insults, challenges the fiery Capulet. 


Tybalt almost acci- 
dentally wounds 
Mercutio. Unhappily 
the wound proves 
fatal and Mercutio 
dies, watched with 
horror and anguish 
by Romeo and 
Benvolio. 














Romeo, enraged by 
Mercutio’s death, 
forgets his newly 
made ties with the 
Capulets. In _ his 
grief and fury he 
kills Tybalt, Juliet’s 
cousin, and it is 
only when Ben- 
volio drags him 
from the = scene 
that he realises 
what he has done. 


Lady Capulet 
mourns over the 
dead body of her 
kinsman Tybalt, 
and demands re- 
venge. The Prince 
of Verona (Nicho- 
las Meredith, 
centre) angered by 
the death of his 
own kinsman, 
Mercutio, and by 
the quarrelling of 
the two great fami- 
lies, banishes 
Romeo from Ver- 
ona on pain of 
death never to re- 
turn. On_ hearing 
this news Lady 
Montague (Rose- 
marie Dunham, 
right) faints at the 
feer of her hus- 
band (Brian 
Hawksley). 




















Above left: Juliet is told by her Nurse how Romeo killed Tybalt and is beside herself with 
grief. Above right: Romeo seeks refuge with Friar Laurence and learns of the Prince’s 
sentence. The friar tries to reassure him and promises to help him. Meanwhile a final 
meeting with Juliet is arranged, and Romeo joins his bride that night before going into exile. 


Below: On the morning of her wedding to Count Paris, the Nurse finds Juliet apparently dead. 
With much lamenting she is laid to rest in the family tomb from which Friar Laurence, who 
had given Juliet a potion which would make her appear dead, intends Romeo shall rescue her. 


Tragically his plans miscarry and Romeo, thinking his wife dead, kills himself. Juliet finding 
Romeo's body also kills herself, but the Montagues and Capulets are finally reunited over the 
bodies of their children. (Left, Charles West as Capulet.) 








New Shows Reviewed (Contd. 
“Mary Stuart” (Contd.) 

The play’s chief interest, perhaps Schiller’s 
reason for writing it, is the imagined meet- 
ing of Mary with Elizabeth, which is not 
made to look at all likely. It is contrived 
so that neither lady knew of the other’s 
proximity and both were taken by surprise. 
Mary, for years a prisoner, could be planted 
anywhere. She is supposedly allowed to go 
out of Fotheringay Castle and proceed on a 
short walk. Elizabeth, out hunting with 
Leicester, would be expected to have a 
clearer idea of where she was. No doubt 
they met often enough on the mental plane 
and, for Schiller, an idea counted for more 
than a fact. 

Twice Mary abases herself full length on 
the ground before Elizabeth, who makes no 
kind of objection to this uncivilised pro- 
ceeding. Finding her enemy implacable, 
Mary’s natural feelings find expression. The 
term “ bastard ”"—which gives Elizabeth the 
benefit of a doubt which her “ half-sister ” 
Mary Tudor did not share—is exchanged 
for “ whore” before the meeting terminates. 
The signing of Mary’s death-warrant follows 
soon, but Elizabeth, having signed, gives 
equivocal instructions to a wretched secre- 
tary in an endeavour to place all responsi- 
bility for consequent action upon him. 


Morally, Elizabeth comes out badly, but 
it is a fine part for an actress and Valerie 
Taylor looked every inch that particular 
Queen and her magnificent voice matched 
her appearance. As Mary, Gwen Watford 
brought the portraits to life and the emo- 
tions appropriate to her situation were given 
true expression. Robert Harris had little 
scope, Burleigh being without emotion of 
any kind. Leicester, particularly dastardly 
in this play, was given a fine bearing by 
John Humphry. Michael Meacham gave an 
exhilarating performance as young Morti- 
mer, in love with Mary, who comes to an 
untimely end in an attempt to help her. 
Production of the spot-light mid gloom 
order was by Philip Dale. H.G.M. 


PICCADILLY 


**The Playboy of the Western 
World” 


ISITING the West End for a short 

season only, the Dublin Festival Com- 
pany’s production of J. M. Synge’s The Play- 
boy of the Western World, which is also 
referred to in our correspondent’s article on 
the Dublin Festival elsewhere in this issue, 
was an immediate, smash hit. House full 
notices are likely for the rest of this season 


(Continued on page 49) 
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(Charles Stapley, who took over the réle of Professor Higgins in *“* My Fair Lady *’ at the Theatre Royal, Drury 


Lane, on 3rd October. 


Mr. Stapley succeeds Alec Clunes who took over the réle from Rex Harrison 


Right: 


Joseph O'Connor who is now playing the réle of the Duke of Norfolk in ** A Man for All Seasons ” by Robert 
Bolt at the Globe. The part was created by Alexander Gauge who died recently. 








at 
Work 


by 
Eric Johns 


ROBERT BOLT, author of 
“A Man for all Seasons,” 
at the Globe, and “ The 
Tiger and the Horse,”’ at 
the Queen's, two of the 
most successful plays now 
running in the West End. 


(Portrait by Mark Gerson) 


OBERT BOLT is first to admit that he 

has been a very lucky young play- 
wright, especially as far as casting is con- 
cerned. He has only had three plays put 
on in the West End, but all three have been 
successes and all three have had star play- 
ers at the head of the cast, a fact which 
has helped to give remarkable prominence 
to Mr. Bolt’s name in a very short space 
of time. 

Ralph Richardson and Celia Johnson 
were in Flowering Cherry, which first made 
us aware that a new writer of significance 
and consequence had arrived in the theatre. 
And now, at the present moment, Paul 
Scofield is playing Sir Thomas More in A 
Man for All Seasons at the Globe and 
Michael Redgrave, his daughter Vanessa, 
and Catherine Lacey are in The Tiger and 
the Horse at the adjoining Queen’s Theatre. 
Even so, there has been no question of Mr. 
Bolt writing for any particular player. 

He is not interested in writing plays for 
stars. It is the stars who are interested in 
playing the parts he writes! He has never 
been invited to provide a star with a play, 
but should such an occasion arise at some 
future date, it is almost certain that he 
would refuse. He would consider it danger- 
ous. “Subconsciously, one would tend to 
write the leading part,” explained Mr. Bolt, 
“in the manner of that particular star. The 


actor would play it in that manner and the 
result might even be a caricature. One 
would be tempted to concoct good theatrical 
moments for the star, instead of telling the 
truth about the character.” 

Mr. Bolt thinks a good deal about his 
plays before he puts a word on paper. Once 
he decides he has given the matter enough 
thought and the time has come to write, he 
does practically nothing else for six months. 
He hardly reads a thing—all his reading is 
done between plays—and he concentrates 
upon the creation of his play until he feels 
he can honestly call it a day. Then his 
hand-written manuscript goes to be typed 
and he heaves a tremendous sigh of relief, 
in his bruised, battered and worn-out state. 

At his Richmond home, when he is actu- 
ally in the process of writing a play, he 
starts work immediately after breakfast and 
he prefers to write by hand instead of on a 
typewriter. A typewriter would only get in 
the way, working as he does. He does not 
write the whole play from start to finish in 
a rough draft and then revise it, time and 
time again, until a final treatment emerges. 

Instead, he writes a few lines of dialogue 
more as a suggestion than anything else and 
then starts to work on them and alter them, 
there and then on the page. At the same 
time he gets ideas which cannot be used until. 


(Continued overleaf) 





Author at werk (Contd.) 


much later in the play, so they are noted 
in the wide margin, in readiness for subse- 
quent incorporation. His progress, as far 
as the number of lines of dialogue is con- 
cerned, is comparatively slow, but so much 
creation goes into this sheer hard thinking 
that there is practically no more to be done 
by the time Mr. Bolt writes the last line of 
the play. 

He hears his characters talking as he 
writes their lines and to some extent they 
dictate what he writes and what they are 
going to do. Mr. Bolt is not satisfied with 
an agglomeration of emotions on the stage; 
he likes to delineate a pattern in the be- 
haviour of individuals, but naturally there 
must be emotion or, as he so neatly puts 
it, “ there is nothing to see the pattern in.” 

In performance, Mr. Bolt admits that his 
plays have turned out “ more or less ” as he 
had imagined. He likes to go to rehearsal, 
though he never interferes with the director 
of the play. He likes to be there for con- 
sultation, if and when required. He is pre- 
pared to give and take and is always ready 
to undertake a certain amount of minor re- 
writing, as the play begins to take life on 
the boards. Invariably he finds he has 


over-written and has to cut. Actors often 
enrich a part in a way which would never 
occur to an author and it is because they 
can express so much without words that 
the writer finds certain lines in the script 
are superfluous. 

When writing A Man for All Seasons, 
the play about Sir Thomas More, Mr. Bolt, 
to use his own words, “ put chunks of pure 
Tudor English, written by More himself, 
into the mouth of the leading character.” 
He is a great admirer of the cadence of 
More’s masterly English, and realised it 
would sound magnificent in the theatre. 
Thomas More inspired the play, and Mr. 
Bolt knows his subject well, having taken 
a history degree and specialised in the Tudor 
period, but even so, A Man for All Seasons 
does not pretend to be an historical account 
of the man. That Mr. Bolt leaves to the 
biographers. 

In Flowering Cherry and The Tiger and 
the Horse, Mr. Bolt applies what might be 
called the heroic style to contemporary 
figures. He breaks away from the realistic 
convention by treating contemporary themes 
in a poetic manner, without using verse. It 
is a novel approach which is not always 
appreciated by those who see the plays. Any 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Portal: The Jasmin Emerald 


Ferdinand: A remarkable stone! 


Of the tenth Shah of Persa 


And the other one? 


Sir John Gielgud as Prince Ferdinand Cavanati and Sir Ralph Richardson as Edward 
Portal in a moment from Act II. 


ITH The Chalk Garden still fresh in 

the memory much was expected of 
Enid Bagnold’s new play, but unhappily 
most of the critics expressed themselves dis- 
appointed, apart from their high praise for 
John Gielgud’s brilliant performance in the 
leading réle, which was worth the visit to 
the theatre on any count. In fact the first 
act was full of promise and one had the 
feeling that a really intriguing play ought to 
have emerged in the next two acts. 

The chief character in The Last Joke 
is Prince Ferdinand Cavanati, a Rumanian 
aristocrat living in London with his brother. 
He is a brilliant mathematician whose life 
interest has been the search for Reality, 
which, after one great experience during 
which he suffered a stroke and facial 
paralysis, he feels will only be found after 


“The Last Joke” 


death. He has threatened to commit 
suicide so as to reach this “fourth dimen- 
sion,’ and his brother Hugo has so far 
prevented this by threatening to die with 
him. 

However, this interesting aspect of the 
play is lost, after the first act, in the melo- 
dramatic affair of the lost portrait, as set 
forth in the following pages. 


associated 


A distinguished company is 
with Sir John, and the play is directed by 
Glen Byam Shaw, who, it will be remem- 
bered, directed Ross as his first West End 


production after leaving Stratford-upon- 
Avon. The settings are by Felix Kelly, 
dresses by Balmain and lighting by Joe 
Davis. The play is presented by Tennent 
Productions Ltd. and Irene Mayer Selznick. 





Above left: 
Santa Clara: What brushwork . . . even in 
a photograph! 

Baron Santa Clara (Ernest Thesiger) 

and Rose Portal (Anna Massey) study 

a photograph of a portrait of Hugo 

and Ferdinand’s mother which had 

been stolen many years ago. The scene 
is the Cavanatis’ Chiswick flat. 

Above 

Hugo: If I ring will you be in? 


Rose: 1 sit all day by the telephone, so as 
not to miss anyone! 


Rose has fallen in love with Hugo 
and she has asked him to the ball 
which her father, Edward Portal, a 
self-made millionaire, has arranged. 
Hugo (Robert Flemyng) seems 
strangely preoccupied and hastily 
hurries her out of the flat after an 
unseen occupant has thrust a bunch 
of flowers in her hands. 


Left 

Ferdinand 1 am now a man of frightful 
purity! But if I had been as I once was 
I would have slept with you 

Rose: 1 take precautions 

Ferdinand Good God—what a house for 
guns! Is it loaded? 


Rose returns and finds that the un- 
seen stranger is Hugo’s brother, Prince 
Ferdinand. She “tells him that she is 
in love with his brother and that he 
has refused to come to her party. She 
also tells Ferdinand that her father 
has in his possession the missing por- 
trait (which he keeps hidden in his 
bedroom) and Ferdinand, who wishes 
to commit suicide, decides to play 
one last joke and steal the painting. 








at. 





Portal: Here are new bath 
salts and a sponge 


Portal arranges for his 
bath and is told all the 
news by Mrs Webster, 
whose relationship with 
him appears to te rather 
unusual. 


Rose: I was starved of love 


Rose escapes from the 
ball with Hugo into her 
father’s study. She does 
not know that Hugo is 
resisting her attentions 
and his own feelings be- 
cause he has sworn to 
Ferdinand to kill himself 
if his trother insists on 
committing suicide. In 
this way Hugo hopes to 
blackmail his brother 
into living. 


Portal: Leave my coat. I've things 
in the pocket 


Edward Portal arrives at his 
country house where his 
daughter’s ball is in progress. 
He is met by his housekeeper, 
Mrs Webster (Hazel Terry), 
and manservant Robin (Robin 
Hawdon) while his chauffeur 
(Robert Tunstall) follows. He 
dismisses his servants and pre- 
pares to change into evening 
dress. 








Lia 


Mrs Webster: Mr. Portal lies with his ears below 
the water 
Ferdinand: \t tick me how you know 


Prince Ferdinand, disguised as a Levan- 

tine art dealer, gains access to Portal’'s 

study and discovers from Mrs Webster 
the exact position of the bedroom. 








Matthew: Him in the bath, Highness! Listen! It's Kutz’s boy! 
Ferdinand: Who? 

Matthews: Kutz—he was called. The name's come back 

him. The valuer’s man! 

Ferdinand’s servant, Matthew (Paul Curran) recog- 
nises Portal as the son of the man who came to the 
family home in Rumania to value the pictures. It 
was after they had left that the portrait was missed. 


seeing 


Rose: 1 suppose—at least 
you're my father 


Rose has a talk with 
her father after he has 
discovered that the 
painting in his bedroom 
has been stolen. Baron 
Santa Clara, his major 
domo, reveals that the 
Levantine was Prince 
Ferdinand, the brother 
of Hugo with whom 
Rose is in love. Portal 
tries to persuade his 
daughter to tell him 
which way Ferdinand 
has gone, and succeeds 
in tricking the rather 
distraught girl into re- 
vealing that the thief 
was heading for the 
maze in the grounds. 
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Ferdinand: Time 
has its tail in its 
mouth — like a 
whiting! — We're 
back near the 
castie! 


Ferdinand and 
Matthew, trying 
to get out of the 
grounds, are lost 
in the maze and 
find themselves 
back near the 
house. They are 
discovered by 
Portal, Rose and 
Mrs Webster. 
Ferdinand now 
learns how Ed- 
ward Portal, a 
poor man’s son, 
had fallen in love 
with Ferdinand’s 
mother, stolen 
the portrait and 
mu d his 
father to keep 
possession of it. 


Ferdinand: Ah! . - Housekeeper! . .. Ah! , It’s by the sudden splutter of our Underlings that 
we're betrayed. 


Ferdinand realises that Mrs Webster is in fact Portal’s wife, and also Rose’s mother, though 


Rose herself had never known this. When all has been explained Ferdinand returns the 
precious portrait to Portal, gives Rose and Hugo his blessing and before anyone can stop 
him, shoots himself. 








URING the first few weeks of the new 

season on Broadway, only two of the 
near-dozen offerings were strictly American 
in origin. The two home-grown theatre 
pieces were Vintage 60, a revue from the 
West Coast, and The World of Carl Sand- 
burg, dramatised “ reading” by Bette Davis 
Leif Erickson and iulk singer Clark Allen, 
of selections from the works of the distin- 
guished mid-west poet, novelist and 
biographer. The Sandburg presentation was 
well handled under direction of Norman 
Corwin, the two stars and their associate 
providing effectively staged interpretations 
of the material. 

Vintage °60, officially opening the Broad- 
way season at the Brooks Atkinson Theatre 
(newly named in honour of the semi-retired 
drama critic of the “New York Times”), also 
had the dubious record of being the first 
fast flop. Material, featuring the “ beat” 
approach to satire and humour, is the sort 
that appears to be popular in California, 
but makes little headway in New York. 

With one exception, the imports were 
hospitably received, if in varying degree. 
Farewell, Farewell, Eugene, with Margaret 
Rutherford repeating her London réle, was 
too tepid an entertainment for the Broadway 
taste, despite the heroic efforts of Miss 
Rutherford to spark it up. Appearing with 


Echoes 
from 
Broadway 


by 
Ranald Savery 


ANTHONY QUINN as 
King Henry Il, DRAN 
SEITZ as Gwendolen and 
LAURENCE OLIVIER as 
Thomas Becket in the 
Lacienne Hill translation of 
Jean Anouith’s latest play 
** Becket,” which recently 
opened on Broadway. 


(Picture by 
Friedman-Abeles) 


her in the other leadirg feminine parts were 
Mildred Dunnock as the sister, and Leueen 
MacGrath as the cousin. The play closed 
after a few performances. 

Irma La Douce, presented at the Plymouth 
by David Merrick in association with 
Donald Albery and H. M. Tennent Ltd., 
was generally praised by the critics, with 
one or two reservations. It appeared to be 
a smash hit. Elizabeth Seal received 
accolades. This writer had a negative re- 
action to the subject matter and the manner 
of its projection, as well as to the quality of 
the material, but must acknowledge that the 
show was most expertly put together and 
performed. 

The Hostage, shown in its original London 
Theatre Workshop production by Leonard 
S. Field and Caroline Burke Swann at the 
Cort, drew critical reactions appreciating 
its lively, imaginative assault on drama and 
comedy, but contending that the work was 
too undisciplined. It seemed always on the 
point of starting something that never 
developed. 

Joan Plowright gave a magnificent charac- 
terisation of the young girl in A Taste of 
Honey, at the Lyceum under American 
auspices of David Merrick. All perform- 
ances were of high calibre—Angela Lans- 
bury as the mother, Andrew Ray as 








A scene from Tyrone Guthrie's production 4 ” H.! M. S. 

Pinafore " with, L to R, Marion Studb 

Harry Mossfield (Captain Corcoran), me Campbell 

(Boatswain) and Andrew Downie (Ralph Rachstraw, 
rear). 


(Picture by Peter Smith) 





Geoffrey, and Nigel Davenport 
London réle of Peter. 

The Royal Ballet played a fairly lengthy 
engagement at Metropolitan Opera House 
in a repertoire of offerings under manage- 
ment of S, Hurok. The company delighted 
both critics and audiences. I was privileged 
to witness The Sleeping Beauty, a memor- 
able experience in the theatre, with Margot 
Fonteyn a thrilling princess. Another bit 


of autumnal excitement was the Regimental. 


Band of the Coldstream Guards, and the 
Pipes, Drums and Dancers of the Queen’s 
Own Cameron Highlanders, which appeared 
at Madison Square Garden in New York 
during a North American tour. 

From France, the celebrated mime, 
Marcel Marceau, proved very popular during 
a limited stay at New York City Center of 
Music and Drama. In addition to his solo 
pieces, he utilised a full company to perform 
what was termed a “mimodrama,” action 
based on the novel, “The Overcoat,” by 
Nicolas Gogol. It was an unusual execution 
of pantomime to project a detailed plot with 
numbers of characters. Rounding out the 
importations was Ballets Africains of the 
Republic of New Guinea, in another of this 
troupe’s elaborate, pulsating adaptations of 
primitive dancing. 

An impressive event of the early season 
was Becket, starring Laurence Olivier and 
Anthony Quinn at the St. James. David 
Merrick presented the Peter Glenville pro- 
duction of the play, a translation by Luci- 
enne Hill from the original of Jean Anouilh. 
Upon the framework of the personal rela- 
tionship between King Henry II and Thomas 
Becket the author constructed a powerful 
psychological drama against the back- 
ground of Becket’s appointment as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

First half of the play portrays the man- 
to-man friendship between the King and 
Becket, the King’s disdain of his wife, his 
mother, and disappointing young sons; the 
careless roistering, involving drink and 
women. Second half is concerned with the 
rift which develops tetween Henry and 
Becket when the latter refuses to be a tool 
of the Court, determined to conduct his new 
office with integrity and authority. Final 
climax is the murder of Becket. 

Sir Laurence made an eloquent Becket— 
companionable, understanding and sym- 


in his 


pathetic in the earlier episodes; stern, in- 
spired and ethically defiant in the later 
ones. Mr. Quinn struck a balance for the 
easy polish of Olivier, portraying the King 
as a rough man of action, intellectually 
immature, sincerely devoted to his friend, 
appreciative of Becket’s mental attainments, 
genuinely saddened when he considers it 
necessary to be rid of him. 

Anouilh’s text passages are both emotion- 
ally and humanly alive, and philosophically 
provocative, particularly in the first half of 
the play. In the latter half, it tends to be- 
come discursive, losing some of the dramatic 
impact. Neither are we too well prepared 
for the change in attitude that comes over 
Becket. Beyond doubt, however, the play 
ig a distinguished contribution to the theatre. 

The off - Broadway Phoenix Theatre 
opened its 1960-61 season with a hit—the 
Tyrone Guthrie production of H.M.S. Pina- 
fore, first presented this past summer at the 
Canadian Festival Theatre in Stratford, 
Ontario. Dr. Guthrie’s handling of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan classic kept well to 
the spirit and content of the original, paying 
meticulous attention to the interpretation of 
song numbers and comedy sequences. 

The director departed from traditional 
staging with a more relaxed, informal 


(Continued on page 52) 





“And 
Another 
Thing”’ 


Left: Bernard Cribbins, star of 

this lively new revue which fol- 

lows “Look Who’s Here!” and 

also scores a big success at the 
Fortune Theatre. 


Below: L to R: Anton Rodgers, Joyce Blair 

and Dennis Wood in * Grouse Re Strauss,” an 

amusing number with lyrics by Alan Melville 
and music by Charles Zwar. 


i 


Above: Anna Quayle (left), who co- 

stars with Bernard Cribbins, as the 

Nanny, and Joyce Blair as her pre- 

cocious charge, in “ Hyde your Park ” 
by Robert Tanitch. 


© CENES from the lively and successful 
new revue at the Fortune Theatre which 
is presented by Anna Deere Wiman and Charles 
Ross Productions Ltd. Material is by Ted 
Dicks and Miles Rudge with additional items 
by Alan Melville, Charles Zwar, Lionel Bart, 
Barry Cryer, Robert Tanitch and Christopher 
Dandy. The show is devised and directed by 
Charles Ross with décor by Hutchinson Scott, 
lighting by John Wyckham and choreography 
by Lionel Blair and Bob Stevenson. 
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Anton Rodgers and 
Bernard Cribbins in 
an amusing moment 
from the _ sketch 
“Tickets Please,” by 
Christopher Dandy. 


Pictures by 


John Timbers 


Penny Newington 
and Sandra Caron, 
two lively young 
members of the 
company. 


Joyce Blair, Lionel 
Blair and Bernard 
Cribbins in another 
amusing item, “Sud- 
denly Last Tuesday,” 
by Myles 

and Ted Dicks. 





Top picture shows KENNETH MACMILLAN, choreo- 

grapher of the ballet ** Le Baiser de ta Fée,”’ watching 

KENNETH ROWELL at work on his backcloth for 

the ballet, and above, Mr, Rowell is seen discussing 

the costumes with Mr. Macmillan and Lynn Seymour, 
who danced the réle of the fiancée. 


(Pictures by Dominic) 


CREATIVE ARTISTS 
IN THE THEATRE 


25 
Kenneth 
Rowell 


by 
Elisabethe Corathiel 


ENNETH ROWELL, a _ native of 
Melbourne, Australia, arrived in 
England ten years ago on a scholarship 
from the British Council to study scenic 
designing. 

Unlike many modern practitioners' of that 
art, he had previously enjoyed very little 
Art School training. In fact, his first 
ambition had been to become a dancer. 
“ But I realised my limitations,” he told me. 
“ Physically, I had not the necessary equip- 
ment. As to stamina, I had yet to prove 
that I possessed sufficient of it to satisfy my 
stage ambitions through another medium. 
And that takes time.” 

He had one advantage which some of the 
stage-struck lack. He came of an artistic 
family. Both his father and his uncle were 
painters of outstanding talent. Art was in 
his blood, so to speak, 

In choosing the theatre as an avenue of 
expression, young Kenneth was admittedly 
attracted by the glamour and excitement of 
the stage—the immediate satisfaction that 
went with success there, and the pure joy of 
finding a constant outlet for ideas. It offered 
scope for his vivid imagination and he saw 
in it an opportunity to achieve rewarding 
effects by broad and adventurous methods. 
He designed his first ballet for Marie Ram- 
bert when her company was in Australia in 
1949, and it was on her recommendation, 
and that of Sir Laurence Olivier, whose 
attention he had also attracted, that he was 
awarded the British Council scholarship. 

Fortunately for him, his arrival in this 
country coincided with a period of impor- 
tant developments in scenic art. First-class 
artists were being drawn to our most repre- 
sentative “ national” theatres, and they were 
bringing their vast experience to bear on 





age-old problems in a refreshingly original 
way. Serious producers were making 
brave experiments possible, and “montage” 
entered upon an epoch-making phase. 
Very early in his career as a designer 
Kenneth Rowell came under the influence 
of Sir John Gielgud, to whose sympathetic 
encouragement and inspiration so many 
modern designers owe an immeasurable 
debt. Rowell established himself as a front 
rank man-of-the-theatre by his memorable 
décor for the Gielgud Macbeth at Stratford- 
on-Avon in 1951, and by his Hamlet, and 
The Shrew at the Old Vic. Sadler’s Wells, 
too, gave him an opening—1953 saw his 
début there as the designer of Walter Gore’s 
Carte Blanche and the following year he 
was given the mounting of Kenneth Mac- 
millan’s early experiment, Laiderette. John 
Cranko’s Variations on a Theme brought 
him again into association with Ballet 
Rambert—always a test for a designer's in- 
genuity, because of the need to achieve 
striking effects by the most economical 
means. Then came a bigger assignment in 


the shape of the three-act Alice in Wonder- 
land for Festival Ballet. 

Because of his passionate love of music, 
Kenneth Rowell feels strongly attracted to 
opera, and it was with great delight, on a 
return visit to Australia, that he accepted 


an offer to design sets for two Mozart 

works, Don Giovanni and The Marriage of 

Figaro, for the Elizabethan Trust. These 

undoubtedly contributed to the distinction 
(Continued overleaf) 


Above: Kenneth Rowell’s design for the costume to 

be worn by the Fairy and below, a moment from the 

ballet with Svetlana Beriosova as the Fairy and Donald 

Macleary as the Young Man over whom she casts a 

spell. The picture gives some idea of the colourful 

costumes designed by Kenneth Rowell for this fairy 
tale work. 


(Picture by Dominic) 














Creative Artists in the Theatre (Contd.) 
of Hugh Hunt’s Australian undertaking. 
Gradually, however, a new personality 
emerged. Kenneth Rowell’s old preoccupa- 
tion with “stamina” reasserted _ itself. 
Superficial theatrical successes—which bear 
somewhat the same relation to real art that 
ephemeral journalism bears to classical 
literature—no longer satisfied him. 
“I felt the urge to break away, to make 
myself valid purely as a painter” he said, 
with a modesty which, in its very understate- 


ment, conveys a world of legitimate 
ambition. 
There followed three years complete 


abstinence from theatrical design, during 
which he turned down countless tempting 
offers in order to follow a strict régime of 
unalloyed easel-painting, disciplining him- 
self by dedicated application and a blank 
refusal to be drawn into dramatic side-lines. 
The result is that he is now regarded as one 
of Australia’s finest painters, He granted 
himself the luxury of mounting Le Baiser 
de la Fée at Covent Garden, when the 
chance came, as a sort of reward for three 
years steady, nose-to-the grindstone labour. 

Le Baiser de la Fée has undoubtedly 
made theatrical history. Almost for the 
first time since Diaghilev burst like an 
exciting bomb on the cultural world of the 
West, critics have been almost. unanimous 
in giving as much space to the décor as to 
the choreography and dancing in their re- 
views of this ballet. 

“It has been a marvellous experience,” 
Kenneth told me. “ My object was to treat 
the sets like huge paintings, expressionist, 
if you like, but not in any sense figurative. 
Emotionally evocative. 

“Of course I consider myself extremely 
fortunate that the work was commissioned 
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for Covent Garden. The bigness of the 
stage there gives an artist so much scope. 

“And it was also a great joy to work 
again with Kenneth Macmillan. He has 
such a marvellously intuitive appreciation 
of an artist’s aims. That has teen my ex- 
perience in working with him. He has a 
way of pulling the very best out of me.” 

I asked Mr. Rowell if his early experience 
as a dancer had helped him in his creative 
work. “Only so far as costumes are con- 
cerned,” he replied. “1 think it very impor- 
tant that the costume designer should under- 
stand the difficulties of those who have to 
perform physical feats in them. That comes 
naturally to a designer with dancing experi- 
ence, but it is not at all the same thing when 
the designer knows nothing about the mech- 
anism of classical ballet. I wouldn't put it 
on a higher level of rhythm and all that.” 

All the same, in my opinion the arts are 
more intimately linked than could emerge 
from a somewhat hurried discussion. Kenneth 
Rowell is a poet in action. When all the 
elements have been perfectly blended— 
skilful casting, intelligent characterisation, 
appropriate music, flawless dancing tech- 
nique, interpretation, lighting, timing, in the 
framework of evocative sets—there still re- 
mains that final touch of genius that sparks 
the whole thing off and transports us to a 
fourth dimensional fairyland of sheer magic. 
and this is what Kenneth Rowell’s décor 
does, for instance, in the Covent Garden 
version of le Baiser de la Fée. * 


Author at Work (Conid.) 
pioneer suffers in the theatre, Mr. Bolt 
among them. 

Far too often plays are condemned be- 
cause they do not fall into certain familiar 
categories, categories into which the author 
never intended them to fall. All too often, 
the audience goes to the theatre with a pre- 
conceived notion about the play they have 
not yet seen, and if it is different from what 
they imagined, they condemn it. Any writer 


who attemps to deviate from realistic 
convention is up against this problem 
immediately. 


Mr. Bolt prefers not to discuss the subject 
of his next play before he starts work upon 
it, but one gathers he will soon be embark- 
ing upon another stretch of six-months’ 
hard labour at Richmond. He approaches 
each new play with dread, but dread which 
has a curious undercurrent of excitement, 
as his ideas begin to get crystallised on the 
page, in readiness for being brought to life 
on the stage. * 








Above left: Rode:ick Lovell and Hannah Watt in their own adaptation of Tolstoy's ‘* The Kreutzer Sonata,” 


directed by Louis Lenton with décor by Patricia Buzzard, at the Pike Theatre, and 


above right, James Neylin 


(Charles Stewart Parnell, M.P.) and Genevieve Lyons (Mrs. Kitty O'Shea) im ** Mourn the Ivy Leaf" by G. P. 
Galliven, directed by Godfrey Quigley with settings by Robert Heade, at the Eblana Theatre. 


(Picture by courtesy of the Irish Times) 


Report from Dublin 


by Ossia Trilling 


IRISH DRAMA DOMINATES THE 1960 THEATRE FESTIVAL 


NLIKE the Edinburgh Festival, the 

Dublin Festival, now in its third year, 
is purely theatrical. Last year’s visit of a 
foreign ballet company proved too costly 
and so this year’s programmes, with the ex- 
ception of two late-night revues, were mainly 
dramatic, mainly, because two of the con- 
tributions relied for their dramatic impact 
on a fair injection of musical and choreo- 
graphic elements. The striking feature this 
year was the preponderance of native drama, 
fifteen out of the eighteen programmes being 
by Irish authors, and the only justification 
for the use of the word “ international” in 
the 1960 Dublin International Theatre 
Festival were the three guests from across 
the Irish Channel, two from London and 
one from Coventry. 

The most satisfying evening, perhaps, be- 
cause extremely intelligently and adroitly 
staged, and because the intellectual content 
was supplied by Tolstoy, was the stage- 
adaptation of The Kreutzer Sonata, directed 
by Louis Lenton, who has leased the tiny 
Pike Theatre from Alan Simpson for the 
season. The adaptors, and executants of 
the only two rdles, a Russian married 


couple of the late nineteenth century, were 
Roderick Lovell and his wife, Hannah Watt, 
both from London. Each entered fully into 
the spirit of Tolstoy’s diatribe against 
bourgeois morality. The thesis that physical 
love alone leads inevitably to disaster in 
married life is brought out more strongly, 
possibly, than Tolstoy intended, but it has 
lost none of its poignancy even at this date. 
This uncommonly graceful and well-matched 
couple have turned the short novel into an 
absorbing piece of Epic theatre, alternating 
exposition with short, acted scenes, that 
lead to the horrible, murderous climax, with 
breathless inevitability. I shall be very sur- 
prised if their successful entertainment is 
not on show elsewhere before very long. 
There were five wholly new Irish plays 
on view. A sixth, Song of the Anvil, by 
Bryan MacMahon, his second play to be 
staged at the Abbey, having already been 
tried out by amateurs (and, mysteriously, 
to judge from its second version, not found 
wanting), cannot rate as a wholly new play. 
It is a rambling and nonsensical piece of 
Irish boloney about a community of super- 
Stitious glen-dwellers, torn between the twin 








Report from Dublin (Contd.) 


loyalties of black magic and the true faith. 
As the behaviour of the characters is neither 
dramatically nor psychologically motivated, 
and the occasional Irish ballads, accom- 
panied by the dreary wail of village-drum 
and wry-necked fife in the cloth-capped 
orchestra-pit, and a wholly meaningless, and 
hopelessly amateurishly performed, ballet 
in the middle of it all, fail to dispel the 
general gloom—which was clearly felt in the 
auditorium—lI cannot for the life of me un- 
derstand what possessed the Abbey reading 
committee to give Mr. MacMahon’s effort 
a second trial. A private discussion with 
some of the cast afterwards convinced me 
that it was not my own lack of perception 
that was to blame. Fortunately the Abbey 
subsequently made amends by reviving their 
admirable production of Brendan Behan’s 
The Quare Fella. Still, the fact that the 
Abbey had decided to rescind last year’s 
deplorable decision to boycott the Festival 
in the first place was something to be grate- 
ful for. 

Of the two homespun revues, On the 
Tiles, at the Pike (to which Micheal Mac- 
Liammoir was one of the contributors) was 
directed with gusto by Mr. Lenton, while 
4utumn Focus, at the Eblana, the charming 
little theatre which belongs to Dublin’s Bus 
Transport Board and was first used at last 
year’s festival, was notable chiefly for the 
good looks of three of the girls, who turned 
out to be fashion-models. Both boys and 





ANNA MANAHAN as Julie Bannon and GERRY 
ALEXANDER as her brother-in-law, Connie Bannon, 
in “The Highest House on the Monntain’’ by John B. 
Keane, directed by Barry Cassin with décor by Robert 
Heade, at the Gas Company Theatre, Dun Laoghaire. 


girls were dressed throughout (and extreme- 
ly elegantly) by Dublin’s leading fashion- 
houses. The clothes, so lent, may have 
covered the cost of the production, as well 
as their wearers, but their presence alone 
did not make up for a plentiful lack of wit 
in the staging and writing of most of the 
items. The amateur musical, An Spailpin 
Ruin (The Beloved Vagabond) by John 
Ready, was performed at the H.Q. of the 
“Gael Linn” organisation, where Behan’s 
The Hostage had first seen the light of day 
in the Irish language. It tells the story of 
the 18th-century roving minstrel from 
Munster, Owen Roe O’Sullivan, and makes 
use of his ballads and a Brechtian narrator 
in Frank Dermody’s fine production. By 
comparison, the Belfast Players, once again 
presenting two programmes of plays by 
Yeats, failed to surmount their limitations 
as amateurs, and I, for one, am still waiting 
to see the zreat Irish poet’s dramatic works 
acted and staged for the first time as they 
deserve. 

At the Eblana, the Globe Players, under 
Godfrey Quigley, presented two dramas. 
The first, Mourn the Ivy Leaf, by G. P. 
Gallivan, had James Neylin looking remark- 
ably like the statue of Parnell in O'Connell 
Street, if not like the man himself, in yet 
another play about this mystical figure which 
sets out to debunk the aura of sanctity with 
which history has overlaid his human fail- 
ings. Genevieve Lyons made Kitty O’Shea 
a shade too modern but Norman Rodway, 
drew an ineffaceably convincing portrait of 


Joe Biggar, Parnell’s uncompromising 
opponent before, during, and after the 
Galway by-election that was the turning- 


point in the adulterer’s climb to political 
power. The second, A Walk on the Water, 
by an experienced radio-script writer, Hugh 
Leonard, uses the flashback technique, 
though not without some confusion among 
the audience, in a dramatic study of power: 
the power an educated man with a strong 
will can wield over his fellows, less well- 
endowed intellectually than he. The setting 
is not political, however. The locale is a 
quayside in Dun Laoghaire, the significance 
of which, incidentally, is not made clear by 
the author. 

Of all the new plays, The Highest House 
on the Mountain, by John B. Keane, author 
of the much-talked-of Sive, which was to 
have its London premiére in mid-October, 








and The Scatterin’, by the 27-year-old 
sculptor, James McKenna, showed up best. 
The former is set in a Kerry farmhouse and 
tries, with limited success, to be something 
more than just another Irish kitchen tragi- 
comedy in the line of the Abbey comedies, 
in which the characters are constantly filling 
their bellies with real food. In a revealing 
screen interview between Eamonn Andrews 
and Brendan Behan, which was on view at 
one of Dublin's cinemas during the Festival, 
the candid leprechaun in Behan made this 
memorable comment about the Abbey, 
which was new to me, that the Abbey 
players must be the best-fed of all Irish 
actors. The chief character in Mr. Keane’s 
play is forever longing for chops, and at the 
end of the first act he fries two of them. 
Unfortunately the director, Barrie Cassin, 
did not have the courage of Roger Planchon, 
and brought the curtain down before the 
actor could get his teeth into them. Other 
than that, the play is memorable for the 
fabulous Anna Manahan as a repentant 
prostitute who nilly-willy causes the death 
of two farmer’s sons and goes off implausibly 
into the eponymous retreat with his psycho- 
pathic brother. This part was sensitively 


played by Pat Nolan. 

The Scatterin’ was the undoubted popular 
hit of the Festival; and this was not only 
because it earned its director, Alan Simpson 
(a glutton for publicity of one kind or an- 


other), a black eye from his wife and co- 
director, Carolyn Swift, during a dispute 
over a point of interpretation at the final 
dress-rehearsal. In this ballad-play with 
music (traditional songs given a modern 
face by Dr. A. J. Potter and performed at 


(Picture by Alen 
MacW eeney) 


L to R: Charles Roberts 
(Jemmo Fitzgerald), Gilbert 
McIntyre (Conn Gerachty), 
Noel Sheridan (Patzer 
McLoughlin) and Tony 
Doyle (Tony Riordan) in 
the Rock-n-Roll Ballad 
Play, ** The Scatterin’,”’ by 
James McKenna _ directed 
by Alan Simpson’ with 
music by Dr. A. J. Potter, 
décor by John Ryan and 
dances by Patricia Ryan, 
at the Abbey Lecture Hall, 
Dublia. 


the side of the open apron-stage by a four- 
piece “ combo”), Mr. Simpson has directed 
with his usual flair for contemporary Irish 
ways a quartet of angry young Dublin lay- 
abouts, with a yearning for a better life, 
but with neither the brains nor the guts to 
do anything about it. After one has mor- 
tally knifed an arrogant “cop” who has 
brutally assaulted his pal, they decide to 
make a run for the Welfare State across the 
water, tut the culprit is taken ashore just 
as the boat 1s about to leave Dun Laoghaire 
pier. 

The dancing, a medley of ancient and 
modern, was directed with great wit by 
Patricia Ryan (who had been responsible 
for the dismal eurhythmic frolic at the 
Abtey) and performed with abandon by the 
teenagers. 

Shelah Richards’ touching production of 
Synge’s immortal comedy The Playboy of the 
Western World with Siobhan McKenna as 
the “ definitive Pegeen Mike,” to quote most 
indigenous critics, cannot be too highly 
praised for its verbal and visual beauty, 
while the new Christy Mahon introduces, 
in Dénal Donnelly, a lanky lad with the eyes 
of an ostrich and the perky profile of a 
bird of prey, who grew to manhood and 
self-knowledge through the three acts with 
uncommon assurance. Oscar Wilde was 
represented twice over. The first time, at 
Lord Longford’s Gate Theatre, where the 
mainly Irish repertory company gave a 
stylish, though for my liking too Irish an 
interpretation of the British aristocrats who 
people the stage in The Ideal Husband; 
among these, once again, I would single out 


(Continued overleaf) 











Repert from Dublin 
Right: Donal Dennelly 
(Christy Mahon) and Siob- 
han McKenna (Pegeen 
Mike) im Synge’s ‘“ The 
Playboy of the Western 
World,” directed by Shelah 
Richards with décor by 
Patrick Scott and Robert 
eade, and presented by 
the Deblin Festival Com- 
pany at the Gaiety Theatre 
under the direction of 
Brendan Smith. (Picture 
by Jas. D. O'Callaghan) 
Below: Cyrit Cusak in 
“The Voices of Doolin” 
by Walter Macken, at the 
Gaiety Theatre. The play 
was directed by Jim 
Fitzgerald. 


(Picture by courtesy of the 
“ Irish Times "’) 


Aileen Harte, who contrived to endow the 
impossible Lady Chiltern with immense 
charm. But, without a doubt, the ineffable 
Lord Goring and his absurd father became 
much more truly Wildean in the mouth of 
Micheal MacLiammoir, who acted all the 
réles himself in excerpts from this and other 
plays, and filled in the rest of the evening 
with an original commentary and extremely 
effective readings (from memory, of course) 
from other literary and poetic jewels by 
his countryman, thus giving the audience a 
wholly representative bird’s-eye-view of the 
hapless author of De Profundis. This enter- 
tainment, entitled The Importance of Being 
Oscar, was somewhat reminiscent of Emlyn 
Williams’s solo performances of Dickens 
and Dylan Thomas; it was superbly com- 
posed and presented with real professional 


aplomb, and both Mr. MacLiammoir and 
his director, Hilton Edwards, deserve the 
highest praise for it. 

If Mr. MacLiammoir is to be considered 
ireland’s finest living actor, Cyril Cusack 
can be said to run him a close second. Of 
the Shakespearean actor, Anew McMaster, 
| cannot write, for no producer found him 
a part this year. More’s the pity. Mr. 
Cusack, however, had found himself a part, 


written specially for him by Walter Macken, 
whose new play, The Voices of Doolin, was 


directed by Jim Fitzgerald at the Gaiety, 
where both Siobhan McKenna and Mr. 
MacLiammoir were also appearing. Despite 
the suggestive setting by Molly MacEwen, 
whose work had not been seen in Dublin 
for many years, there was something awk- 
ward about this production. Probably the 
play was responsible for this, for Mr. 
Cusack gave a roundly convincing perform- 
ance as a reformed “dipso” straining with 
every sinew to avoid a relapse into “ Ire- 
land’s national disease.” Estranged from 
his family, who are revealed as being largely 
to blame for his earlier bouts with the 
bottle, he resists the tide of progress which 
is to assure them their much-needed financial 
security and prefers to keep his old doll- 
factory to himself in its dilapidated state. 
Sentimental and whimsical by turns, the 
play limps along to its unpromising climax, 
leaving Mr. Cusack and Mr. Doolin with 
a Pyrrhic victory on their hands. 

Of all the Irish playwrights that one 
would like to have seen represented in 
Dublin this year, Sean O’Casey is most con- 
spicuous for his absence. His self-imposed 
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Whispers from 
the Wings by 


Looker-on 


KATHLEEN HARRISON, as 
she appeared in the role of 
Mrs Ashworh in ‘“*Waters of the 
Moon” by N, C. Hunter, at the 
Haymarket Theatre. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


ATHLEEN Harrison, who _ transfers 

from the Aldwych to the Apollo in 
Watch It, Sailor! on 14th November, was 
almost cheated out of her stage career by 
an early marriage, As a child, her mother 
used to take her to the theatre to see the 
famous pantomimes at Kennington in South 
London. Young Kathleen enjoyed the out- 
ings; they were all part and parcel of the 
Christmas festivities, but nothing more than 
that. 

Then: when she was about thirteen, she 
went to Kennington out of season, as it 
were. Instead of seeing a pantomime, she 
saw The Three Musketeers. It was probably 
a terrible touring company, but little Miss 
Harrison became stage struck overnight. 


“When the curtain went up and I got that 
waft of greasepaint across the footlights,” 
she said, “I knew I wanted to go on the 
Stage.” 

The family thought she had gone mad, 
but the idea nagged young Kathleen night 


and day. She had what she describes as 
‘a call”, though she had no idea of the 
sort of part she wanted to play. She enlisted 
the help of Helen Haye, who happened to 
te a friend of her mother’s and the only 
person she knew who was in any way con- 
nected with the stage. 

Miss Haye, apart from playing in the West 
End. was also taking classes at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, and she per- 
suaded the Harrisons that there would be 
no harm done in letting Kathleen go to the 
Royal Academy, where she could keep an 
eye on her. Kathleen was seventeen by 
this time and to use her own word, she was 
“hopeless” in the ingénue parts she played 
as a student. Sir Kenneth Barnes, who was 
principal in those days, did not know what 
to do with her when the annual matinée 
came round and all the students took part 
in a show at a West End theatre. She was 
too bad to be given any of the young hero- 


ines, so in despair he gave her a tiny part 
as a maid. 

She was a riot. With practically no lines 
at all, she made a deep impression and at 
once realised where her future lay. She 
was obviously destined to become a charac- 
ter actress of distinction. So she left the 
Academy and toured for the next three 
months: to get much needed experience in 
the right type of part. At the same time: she 
decided to marry, and as her husband had 
an appointment with a cable company and 
also spoke fluent Portuguese. it was obvious 
that Miss Harrison had to leave the country 
and the stage. 

For ten years she lived abroad, first in 
Buenos Aires and then in Madeira, bring- 
ing up a family of three children. She felt 
a continuous nagging to get back to the 
stage, where her career had been all too 
short. She never had any ideas about star- 
dom, but believed she was really meant to 
go on the stage. In short, she was frus- 
trated, in spite of being happily married and 
experiencing the joy of motherhood. Then 
what at first looked like disaster, gave her 
the chance of realising her ambition and 
getting back to the theatre. 

The development of radio and broadcast- 
ing brought about certain changes in her 
husband's career and through no fault of 
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HIS year the programme of Festival 

offerings in all fields of artistic activity 
—drama, operas, concerts, ballets, recitals, 
exhibitions, lectures and discussions, etc.— 
showed an even greater abundance. There 
were guest artists and companies from the 
U.S.A., France, Japan, Hoiland, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Austria and Ireland—though, 
strange to say, for the first time since the 
Berliner Festwochen came into being, no 
British contribution (a few translations of 
English plays excepted). This absence of 
British guest artists was a favourite topic 
at the many parties held during the Festival, 
especially as contributions from Britain in 
the past nine years have been enthusiastic- 
ally received by Berliners, as no doubt Ben- 
jamin Britten, Sir John Gielgud and Sir 
Malcolm Sargent amongst many others, 
could confirm. Who is to blame? Hardly 
the head of the Berliner Festwochen, Dr. 
Gerhart von Westerman. He explained to 
me that during his various negotiations, he 
succeeded only in reaching an agreement 
with Sir Thomas Beecham and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra who, alas, had to 
cancel because of Sir Thomas’ illness. John 
Pritchard, who was to take his place, had 
also to cancel at the last moment for other 
reasons. With visitors such as the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra with its con- 
ductor Leonard Bernstein, the N.H.K. Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Tokyo, conductor Hiro- 
yuki Iwaki, the Berliner Philharmonisches 
Orchester, conductors Herbert von Karajan 
and Karl Bohm, and the Radio Symphonie 
Orchester, Berlin, conductor Ferenc Fricsay, 
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Berliner 
Festwochen. 1960 


(Part 1) 


by 
Alfred H. Unger 


ERNST DEUTSCH, one of 

the greatest German actors, 

who celebrated his seventieth 

birthday during the Berlin 
Festival. 


(Picture by Buhs) 


the absence of the expected British orchestra 
was the more conspicuous. 

Of the symphony concerts (there were 
chamber music events besides, one of which 
was conducted by Paul Hindemith) the New 
Yorkers under Leonard Bernstein were the 
most impressive, and Ferenc Fricsay dis- 
tinguished himself with Strawinsky’s rarely 
produced Psalm Symphony and the Ora- 
torio, Oedipus Rex. (The Speaker of this 
Oratorio was Ernst Deutsch, one of the 
greatest living German actors, who cele- 
brated his 70th birthday during the Fest- 
wochen and was the centre of many a cele- 
bration as well as the recipient of, amongst 
others, the highest Berlin Award, the Ernst 
Reuter Plaque.) 

Looking back on the numerous dramatic 
offerings (there were 51 different plays and 
operas presented!) one was again struck by 
the almost complete absence of plays by 
contemporary German authors. There was 
in fact only one single insignificant new play 
by a German author of the younger genera- 
tion. Two other “new” plays bearing the 
names of younger German playwrights were 
modern adaptations of Aeschylus and Dos- 
toievsky. 

However, the 10th Berliner Festwochen 
excelled in a rich crop of modern French, 
English and American plays and a number 
of welcome revivals of almost forgotten 
plays belonging to World Literature. It is, 
perhaps, not without significance that the 
accent on experiment lay this time less on 
the Berlin theatres than on the guest pro- 
ductions from other West German cities: 





Cari Maria Schley 
(right) in “Die Nas- 
hérner ” (* Rhino- 
ceros”) by Eugene 
Ionesco at Berlin's 
Hebbel-Theater in the 
production of the 
Diisseldorfer Schau- 
spielhaus, directed by 
Kari Heinz Stroux 


with décor by Mario 
Chiari. 


(Picture by 
Hans Witkowski) 


Cologne and Diisseldorf, for instance, There 
was a very distinguished production of 
lonesco’s Die Nashérner (The Rhinoceros) 
by the Diisseldorfer Schauspielhaus at 
Berlin's Hebbel-Theater, a production which 
was less concerned with the satirical aspect 
of the story than with its nightmarish 
quality. The final words of this produc- 
tion, “I shall never capitulate” (Berenger 
was excitingly played by Carl Maria Schley) 
must have had a certain ring in the ears of 
a number of people in the audience who, 
not so very long ago, must have had the 
same noble resolution, but nevertheless 
succumbed to Naziism. The play, one of 
the great successes of the Festwochen, was 
directed by the Intendant of the Diissel- 
dorfer Schauspielhaus, Karl Heinz. Stroux, 
with décor by Mario Chiari. 
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Left: Gisela Holzin- 
ger and Alois Garg 
in “Die Zimmer- 
wirtin” by Jacques 
Audiberti, at Berlin's 
Hebbel-Theater in the 
production of the 
Bihnen der Stadt 
Koln. The play was 
directed by Hans 
Bauer with scenery 
and costumes by 
André Acquart. 


Picture by 
Chargesheimer) 


Another great success at the Hebbel- 
Theater was scored by the Municipal 
Theaters, Cologne (Biihnen der Stadt K6ln) 
headed by General-Intendant Professor 
O. F. Schuh (famous also for his Salzburg 
Mozart productions) with their presentation 
of Jacques Audiberti’s Die Zimmerwirtin 
(The Landlady), a problematic play in the 
almost expressionist technique of the 
“Theater of the Absurd”. The landlady is 
Madame Cirqué in Paris, alias the Greek 
witch Circe of Homer’s “ Odyssey,” who 
changes all men into pigs. And this is what 
this demonic lady does with her husband, 
her lodgers and every man: around her. 
There are twelve cases of madness in this 
house and three murders. And when the 
police physician appears (quasi Odysseus) 
to put this woman out of harm’s way, he 








Berliner Festwochen (( ond.) 

cannot help falling for her just as all the 
other men did. In a less subtle production 
the whole farce could easily look absurd 
indeed and the interest in it would probably 
peter out after the first act. But the 
imaginative direction by Hans Bauer, with 
its quick fire dialogue and, most of all, the 
fascinating performance of Gisela Holzinger 
in the title rdle, as a cynical, cold, calcula- 
ting, tyrannical blonde vamp, make this 
production memorable. The impressive 
scenery and costumes André 
Acquart. 

Less successful (at the same theatre) was 
the guest performance of the Deutsches 
Theater, Gottingen, headed by the well 
known Intendant Heinz Hilpert, who had 
chosen for his Festwochen contribution a 
play by Hugo von Hofmannsthal which was 
never produced in his lifetime. Das Berg- 
werk Zu Falun (The Mine of Falun), written 
before he became the great librettist of 
Richard Strauss’ operas, tells of a miner 
who, unsatisfied with reality, goes out to 
find the “deeper stratas” of existence. 
Though this poetic fairy tale, which has little 
relevance to actual human problems, failed 
to impress the audience as a play, the pro- 
duction by Hans Hilpert showed masterly 
touches and was much applauded. 

The great attraction for most Festwochen 


were by 


Above left: 


visitors was undoubtedly the two Municipal 
Theatres: Schiller-Theater and Schlosspark- 
Theater, both headed by Intendant Boleslaw 
Barlog. The most interesting feature of his 
18 different productions this year was the 
accent on brilliant execution rather than on 
subject matter. There was only one pro- 
duction of an avant- garde character (per- 
haps ene and a half, if we include N. F. 
Simpson's The Hole)}—the rest was magnifi- 
cent theatre in the older tradition, with plays 
ranging from Greek tragedy to a modern 
American political thriller. Though Herr 
Barlog is the life and soul of all these 
productions, he takes particular pride in 
directing some of them himself, William 
Saroyan’s Die Pariser Komédie (Lily Dafon) 
for instance, one of the outstanding successes 
of the Schlosspark-Theater. This comedy 
is the story of a cowboy millionaire from 
Texas who has passed middle age and who, 
in order to escape from married life and 
other family bonds, comes to Paris and wins 
10 million francs on a race horse called 
“Lily Dafon.” He finds from the Paris 
telephone directory that a lady of this name 
really exists, and sends her flowers. The 
family of this girl, mother, grandmother, 
great-grandmother, all impoverished aristo- 
crats, smell the possibility of a rich marriage 
and act accordingly. The man falls in love 
(Continued on page 50) 


Armin Dahlen, Jéns Andersson and Miriam Spoerri in ** Das Bergwerk zu Falun” by Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal presented by the Deutsches Theater, Gottingen and directed by Heinz Hilpert. 


Above rigat 


Luitgard Im and Carl Raddatz in “* Die Pariser Komidie ” (** Lily Dafon"’) by William Saroyan at the Schloss- 


park-Theater. 


The play was directed by Boleslaw Barlog with scenery by Eva Schwarz. 


(Picture by Harry Croner) 














Margaret Harshaw as she appeared in the rédle of Brunnhilde in ithe first cycle of “The Ring” at Covent 


Garden, (Picture by Donald Southern). Above right: 


Hans Hotter, who repeated his magnificent performance 
as Wotan in ** Die Walkiire * and * Siegfried.”’ 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


Erich Witte’s “Ring” at Covent Garden 


HOUGH Wagner's Ring last year called 
forth some fine singing at Covent Gar- 

den, the production as a whole sagged. To 
remedy this in 1960 the powers that be 
engaged Erich Witte to rehearse and revital- 
ise the production on stage, while Rudolf 
Kempe made a welcome return as conduc- 
tor. 

The result was almost wholly successful, 
and the first three operas of the first cycle 
I was not able to see Gétterdimmerung— 
contained some of the finest Wagner inter- 
pretation | can remember. Some years ago 
Erich Witte was a memorable Loge, a part 
which he acted as well as he sang. Now 
he has inspired the productions with his own 
dramatic sense, and Das Rheingold in par- 
ticular shone with the qualities which the 
new Bayreuth Rheingold so sadly lacked: 
here was the pattern of all that is to come 
in the Ring, the tensions, the interplay of 
character between gods, giants and Nibe- 
lungs, the self-forging of Wotan’s fetters 
and the long disastrous chain of circum- 
stance. 

Richard Holm is now the vivid Loge, and 


REVIEWED BY PENELOPE TURING 


if the other celestial powers did not seem 
impressive enough to cause all the trouble, 
this was not the producer's fault. Hermann 
Uhde is a light-weight Wotan, rather a 
shuttle among contending forces than a 
headstrong will. Ursula Bose sings Fricka 
magnificently but is still not much of an 
actress, Edgar Evans and Forbes Robinson 
were a pasteboard pair as Froh and Donner 
Una Hale did her best as Freia, but it is a 
thankless part. 

With the opposing teams it was a very 
different story: Otakar Kraus in splendid 
form as Alberich, a new and _ interesting 
Mime by Gerhard Stolze and a fine pair of 
giants. Michael Langdon is a good, dark- 
voiced Fafner and David Ward, making his 
Ring début, was something of a sensation 
as Fasolt. He not only sang with distinc- 
tion, but made Fasolt a complete and 
poignant character. His performance was 
obviously carefully thought out, and what 
is more the result was fully conveyed to the 
audience—which augurs well for his future 
in Wagnerian rdles. 


(Continued overleas) 





Eric Witie’s “‘Ring” (Contd. 


In Die Walkiire Hans Hotter returned to 
crown the Ring with his magnificent Wotan, 
and was in superb voice and at the very 
top of his form, At every performance he 
seems to add new depth, majesty and poig- 
nancy to his characterisation, and when 
Kempe is in the pit one has the impression 
of a dual maestro commanding orchestra 
and stage in perfect accord. Margaret 
Harshaw may not be a perfect Briinnhilde, 
tut her singing was of a high standard, and 
both she and Ursula Bése reached the 
authentic heights in their scenes with Wotan. 
Wolfgang Windgassen was a rather lethar- 
gic Siegmund, and Amy Shuard as Sieg- 
linde was hard put to it to reveal the magic 
of the first act, though she sang splendidly 
with Harshaw in the third. David Ward's 
Hunding was rather more tentative than 
his Fasolt, though it was certainly on the 
right lines. The Valkyries were in excellent 
voice. 

Siegfried was also an exciting perfor- 
mance. Windgassen now knows most of 
what there is to be known about the name 
part, and makes a credible and sympathetic 
figure of the brash young hero, though he 
can sing and act much better than he did 
on this occasion. Gerhard Stolze com- 


pleted his unusual study of Mime. He 


WOLFGANG WINDGASSEN as Siegfried. 
(Picture by Donald Southern) 


makes no attempt to appear a dwarf, but 
presents the junior Nibelung as a kind of 
missing link between beast and man, a Cali- 
ban without the Shakespearean appreciation 
of sounds and sweet airs. He does not sing 
the part as well as Peter Klein, but it is an 
effective characterisation, and makes it seem 
natural that Siegfried should kill him out of 
hand after Mime’s attempt to poison him. 
We have no qualms about the ethics of this, 
but some doubts as to whether so much 
animal vitality could be despatched by a 
pat from the flat of a sword blade. 
Hotter's Wanderer equalled his perfor- 
mance in Die Walkiire: perfectly integrated, 
gloriously sung, and c.ving the god 
through all the phases of experience to final 
resignation, Margaret Harshaw awoke as 
the human Briinnhilde and sang with a 
radiant femininity. Marga Héffgen was a 
particularly well sung and _ steady-voiced 
Erda. And throughout Kempe and the 
Covent Garden Orchestra wove the magnifi- 
cent texture of the orchestral score, ravish- 
ing in its tender moments, titanic at the 
great climaxes. * 


SADLER’S WELLS 
“La Traviata” 
ADLER’S WELLS Opera Season got off 
to a good start with a very enjoyable 
production of Verdi's La Traviata, con- 
ducted by Colin Davis, now Principal Con- 
ductor. The bourgeois quality of the story 
was expressed in Desmond Heeley’s designs, 
particularly in the party scenes, wherein 
Violetta was the only woman dressed with 
taste. Not that Elizabeth Fretwell’s beauty 
and grace required this aid but it did make 
her figure stand out in manner recalling 
Lady Blessington. Alone in the country— 
a wintry scene like a water-colour—the like- 
ness held, save that the ton of D’Orsay was 
never in sight, although Kenneth Macdonald 
was vocally excellent as Armand. The 
Germonts were hirsute to the verge of 
comicality. Raimund Herincx, Germont 
pere, was in good voice but rather grim. 
Frank Hauser, whose first operatic pro- 
duction this was, arranged effective con- 
trasts between crowds and solitude, main- 
taining in the former an atmosphere of 
comedy. However, on the casting of 
Violetta depends the success of this opera 
and in Miss Fretwell the réle is assured of 
enactment and expression sympathetic and 
moving. Her performance unquestionably 
gave great pleasure. H.G.M. 


(See also page 47) 





TO COUGH “UIE 
OR NOT TO COUGH mE I 


—that is no problem! Mi 


Cardinal offence, and embarrassment, among 
theatre-goers is coughing. Yet it is NO problem 
if you take Potter’s Catarrh Pastilles. 
They have a wonderful power to soothe the 
irritated membranes of the shoves and stop coughing. 
Many stage folk use them personally and one can 
readily appreciate how essential it is for actors 
to avoid a ‘husky’ throat and coughing spasms. 
Potter’s Catarrh Pastilles are recommended 
for the relief, and usually the prevention, 
of coughs and colds. See how Potter’s Catarrh 
Pastilles will benefit YOU. 


| POTTER'S | 
| CATARRH | 

| PASTILLES 

You can feel them doing you good. 





Leading stockists of 


THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
by 


MAX FACTOR 


Orders for make-up sent to 
all parts of the country. 


FRIZELL @& co. 


| CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON W.C.2 Telephone: GER 2945 
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Above: Princess Winnifred (Jane Connell, centre), the thirteenth 
contender for the hand of Prince Dauntless, arrives at the 
Court after swimming the moat. Below left: Lady Larken 


(Patricia Lambert) is prevented from running away by King 

Sextimus (Milo O’Shea) and the Jester (Max Wall) and. below 

right, Queen Aggravain (Thelma Ruby) and the Wizard (Bill 
Kerr) plan a test of sensitivity for Winnifred. 


“Once upon 
a 
Mattress” 

















@ SCENES from the musical by Jay 

Thompson, Marshall Barer and 
Dean Fuller, with music by Mary 
Rodgers and lyrics by Marshall Barer, 
which was presented at the Adelphi on 
20th September and closed on 22nd 


October. 


(Pictures by Tom Hustler) 


Above: Princess Winnifred studies for her forthcoming test 

helped by Prince Dauntless (Robin Hunter). Below left: 

The Queen instructs the Golden Bird of Samarkand (Meg 

Walter) to sing softly and lull the Princess to sleep. Below 

right: In spite of the sleeping draught and the Bird, Princess 

Winnifred finds sleep impossible on her bed of twenty 
mattresses. 











Where to Dine 


before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 





LEONTS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - CERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 








GOW’S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 


| oe 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 


7—11.30 p.m. 





C.C.F.-Finders and American 
__Diners Clubs Welcomed _ 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 





Mr. Theodore dy yo will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 








“Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not mecessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 pygmy | Ave. GER 6847 


1 12 p.m. dail 
Sun. 11 p.m. el Tat 





“Bs 


Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 


Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 
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BIANCO 


The 
Deliciously Different 
White Vermouth 











Restaurant News We Recommend 
These Restaurants 





The Black Angus Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 
O successful newcomers to the rest- After dining of ALBERT one 
feels at Peace wit the ° 
J — world a! Mr. Jack er and Bay ninety 
{r. avanagh of The Black Angus. Author of “Well Let’s Eat” 
Always a help to the restaurateur is a 


knowledge of France and Mr. Cavanagh RESTAURANT ALBERT 


not only knows the country well but is 


assisted by his French wife. Here is a solid 53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 
atmosphere of grills, steaks, specialities of CUISINE BOURGEOISE 


the house, together with lobster, etc. A TABLE D’HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
sombre, dignified décor of black and silver, LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
with spotless table linen, makes one feel 3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 
that good eating is to be expected here. Licensed till midnight 

‘ , A f . Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 

The downstairs room is lighter, with soft GERard 1296 and 3066 
music, and unusual and interesting is the 
Aquarium which runs the whole length of 
one end of the room. 

A point to remember is that it is open all heart of Knightsbridge specialising in pre- 
the afternoon and dinners are obtainable Theatre Dinners and after Theatre Suppers. 
from 5 p.m. There is also a supper licence THE 
extension. This is a practical restaurant and 


yut to give service; consequently there is i 
aleade a good clientele, gos Be stage BELVEDERE grill 
personalities. 41 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.! 


Under the personal supervision of George 
As You Like It (late of the 500 Club) Fully Licensed 


THIS is a small coffee restaurant run en- Lunches - Dinners: 12 - 3 p.m., 6 p.m. to 
tirely by stage people for stage people midnight, Open Sundays 

and others. It provides excellent soups and Reservations: BELgrave 5758 

salad dishes, having twenty-five different 

salad varieties daily. Sandwiches are obtain- 

able of Granary bread 


Owner Barrie Sines playwright and LEY ON’S oi 


actor, who was severely injured in a car Chop Suey Restaurant sh 
crash, has been most enterprising, and is Established 1926 


providing work here for fellow actors in 91 WARDOUR ST., W.1. ka 
between acting jobs. Also a very original GERrard 5875. 

and much needed service has been started Fully Licensed * OpenDaily eq 
from here called “ The Theatre Refreshment (inc. Sundays) 12 to 11pm. 
Service,” for rehearsals. Understanding the — : : : 
needs of actors this service stands by at 
rehearsals including all-night sessions if GALE’S RESTAURANT 
necessary. Actors can also telephone the 13 Percy Street, W.1. 
— and order meals — — direct hides: hn beeen Sita 

to their dressing rooms. This all-theatre 

delivery service is certainly deserving the Tommy GALE and George VARNAVAS 
great success it is having. Good Luck, ee Laban sues 
Barrie Stacey! Speciality: THEATRE DINNERS 6.30 p.m. 








A new and fashionable restaurant in the 

















(Continued overleaf) 








Lonalons fied? Steak House 
In the heart of London’s Theatreland 
Fully li d until midnight 
17 GREAT NEWPORT ST., CHARING CROSS RD., WC2 
(opp. Arts Theatre, 1 min. from Leicester Sq. Tube) 
RESERVATIONS: TEMple Bar 5111 

















Restaurant News $ (Cond.) 


The Georgian Restaurant 


HIS is a small and delightful real- 
Georgian-décor English tea restaurant 
with excellent food such as York Ham, 
Scotch Salmon, Granary Bread, Tiptree Jam 
and Heather Honey. Drinks are obtainable. 
This restaurant is owned by the inde- 
fatigable Mr. E. R. Bassett of Le Petit 
Montmartre and also of the Pontefract, 
which is the best pub in Wigmore Street. 
Décor is soft and harmonious with brocaded 
seating and soft muslin curtains. This must 
be the only restaurant in London to serve a 
boiled egg on request without demur. Open 
for lunches also, this little restaurant is quite 
a find. M.T. 


We Recommend these Restaurants 


Have you been to 


“THE EGG & 1” 


A few doors from the Haymarket Theatre 





LONDON’S LEADING ITALIAN 
RESTAURANT 
BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
Tem. 1913 


Noon-midnight Fully licensed. 











FOR SERVICE AND REAL ITALIAN CUISINE 
C.C.F. Finders Clubs 


La Primavera Restaurant 
19 FRITH STREET, LONDON, W.1 

12 noon-3 p.m. Telephone: 

6p.m.-l2 p.m. Gerrard 6688 


and American Dinner 


Sundays: 
6 p.m.-12 p.m, 





LONDON’S LUXURIOUS 
CHINESE RESTAURANTS 
SOUTH CHINA RESTAURANTS 
40 Rupert Street, W.1, Tel. CER. 1056 
and 
144 King’s Road, Chelsea, Tel. KEN. 4951 | 





Open 12-11.30 p.m. Suns.12.30-11 p.m 


ae FP ee | 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 


his own he found himself back in England. 
without a job—and with no prospect of get- 
ting one. His wife decided to try her luck 
as the breadwinner. She went back to the 
Royal Academy for a couple of terms and 
then made her début on Eastbourne Pier in 
The Constant Flirt. 

Soon afterwards she had a small part. as 
Winnie the maid, in The Cage at the Savoy 
and that was the turning-point of her life. 
at the age of 29. It was historic because 
James Agate gave her a magnificent notice 
and she had work for a long time to come 
by showing that clipping to managers. 

She became the most famous maid in the 
business and still believes those were her 
best acting days, when she played tiny 
parts and had to create real characters out 
of a few lines and only two or three en- 
trances in the entire play. “I suppose I was 
rather green in those days,” she added wist- 
fully, “and it came over and made people 
laugh!” R,. C. Sherriff was so delighted 
with her brief appearance as Mary in Bad- 
gers Green that he wrote-in a whole scene 
for her after the first night. 

Of all the parts she has since played, she 
thinks Mrs Miller in Flare Path comes near- 
est to those cameo-maids. It has given her 
more satisfaction than any of her other lead- 
ing parts and it made her almost as happy 
as she used to be in the days she enjoyed 
playing as an also-ran. 

Her chief joy on the stage is getting a big 
laugh out of an unfunny line. It is the 
unconscious humour that appeals to her 
most of all. She is not interested in lines 
that are funny in themselves; she likes to 
get the laugh herself, by the way she says 
the words. 

She was surprised and delighted to dis- 
cover, about ten years ago, that Edith Evans 
was one of her sincerest admirers. Dame 
Edith went to the Lyric, Hammersmith, to 
see Miss Harrison as Mrs Jones in The 
Silver Box, and was so moved by her per- 
formance that she insisted upon having her 
in the cast of Waters of the Moon, which 
was just about to go into rehearsal. The 
part of Mrs Ashworth. whom the author 
saw as a large, plump lady. constantly knit- 
ting. had not been cast. Dame Edith ob- 
served that the play would in no way suffer 
if the part were played by a small, slight 
lady. And so Miss Harrison found herself at 
the Haymarket for over 800 performances, 
thanks to the kind recommendation of a 
stranger, who is now a personal friend. * 





Right: Gaston 
(Alberto Remedios) 
introduces his 
friend Armand 
(Kenneth Mac- 
donald) to their 
hostess, Violetta 
(Elizabeth Fret- 
well). Below: 
Kenneth Mac- 
donald, guest artist. 
as he appears as 
Armand and, bot- 
tom left, Raimund 
Herinc as Ar- 
mand’s father. 
Right: Elizabeth 
Fretwell as the 
beautiful courte- 
san, Violetta. 


“La Traviata’ 


2 CENES from Frank Hauser’s production of 

“La Traviata,” which opened the new 
season at Sadler’s Wells on 5th October. The 
delightful settings and costumes are by Desmond 


Heeley and the opera was conducted by Colin 
Davis. (Pictures by Houstun-Rogers) 











Report from Dublin (Conid.) 

ban (in which he was joined by Beckett), 
even if it had been justified to begin with, 
does less damage to the persons against 
whom it is directed than to the public and 
to the Irish theatre as a whole. I wish Mr. 
O’Casey would think again, and give the 
young Dubliners of today a chance to get 
to know his plays. 

Which brings me to the last two foreign 
guests: the Belgrade Theatre’s Hassan direc- 
ted by Basil Dean, and the Old Vic’s 
Macbeth, directed by Michael Benthall. I 
prefer to keep a discreet silence about the 
former, if only because I do not share Mr. 
Dean’s views about the stage-worthiness of 
Flecker’s drama, which is, to my mind, 
90 per cent poem and only 10 per cent 
drama. The production I saw only con- 
firmed me in my view and the Dublin 
public, which knows a good thing when 1 
sees it (e.g. The Scatterin’), agreed with me. 
The Old Vic’s second company, now touring 
Britain “ prior to Leningrad and Moscow.” 
with Saint Joan, The Importance of Being 
Earnest and Macbeth, are headed by Bar- 
bara Jefford, playing Lady Macbeth for the 
first time, and Paul Rogers, who has acted 
the title-rdle before. Needless to say, Dublin 
saw only an embryonic production, which 
was in no wise helped by the inadequate 


PAUL ROGERS as Macbeth and BARBARA 
JEFFORD as Lady Macbeth in the Old Vic produc- 
tion at the Dublin Festival. 

(Picture by Angus McBean) 


conditions at the Olympia Theatre. Al- 
though a critic, I suppose, should only con- 
cern himself with the end-product, I cannot 
help commenting on the surprising be- 
haviour of the management, who stayed 
away throughout the weekend when the 
company was moving in and did not 
show up until after the first night was over. 
Macbeth, of course, is traditionally unlucky, 
but having said this, let me add I found 
Mr. Rogers’ performance exciting as always 
and Miss Jefford’s highly promising. Her 
performance is sure to grow into something 
great as time goes on. I particularly liked 
the producer's idea of having her hair go 
grey for her last entrance. The single set- 


ting, simple and with an abstract back- 
cloth, by the 21-year-old Michael Annals, 
seemed ideally suited to this fast-moving 
version of Shakespeare’s 


touring 


poetic 
thriller. 


TOWER THEATRE, Canonbury 
**The Bacchae” 
URIPIDES’ last play is not the rarity 
that it was 18 months ago. Up to that 
time its readers, appalled by tragedy that 
made King Lear seem flippant, were almost 
relieved to think it unactable. In so far as 
it may be interpreted as Nature hitting 
back against repression, it is now a play for 
today. Having seen two recent productions 
one neglected to go to Canonbury when the 
Tavistock Repertory Company first put on 
The Bacchae, or to make good this omission 
at Edinburgh Festival. At Edinburgh, it 
was highly praised. So great was the success 
that repeat performances opened the new 
season at the Tower. It became a duty to 
repair thither. The experience was one to 
remember and to be grateful for. 

A new translation by Neil Curry was used 
and David Thompson’s production had 
magnificent drive and dynamic urgency. The 
figures stood as so many power-houses of 
passion against a black background. All 
the characters were well and_ strongly 
played. Success, however, depends upon 
the work of the chorus, who give the play 
its name. How present women beside them- 
selves with enthusiasm for Dionysus? With- 
out excessive resort to eurhythmics, ten 
ladies of Canonbury triumphed over the 
difficulty. Wisely, the performance was 
given without an interval. Such an all-out 
assault upon an audience allows no respite. 

H.G.M. 














Theatre Bookshelf 


ERTAIN to rank among the great thea- 

trical biographies, J. C. Trewin’s Benson 
and the Bensonians (Barrie and Rockliff, 
42/- net), is also the author’s best work to 
date and an enthralling and exhaustive study 
of a leading actor manager and his times. 
Peculiarly English in its constitution and 
ways, the Benson Company was the nursery 
of an amazing number of our leading actors 
and actresses (some 300 Bensonians are 
listed in the index) and Dorothy Green in 
the Foreword recalls the discipline and the 
loyalty in the company which must remain 
for ever a tribute to Sir Frank Benson and 
his wife, Constance. 

Frank Benson, who was favoured as a 
young man, following his schooldays at 
Winchester and student days at New Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he was largely con- 
cerned in the epoch-making student produc- 
tion of the Agamemnon (later seen in 
London), received a rough and ready train- 
ing for the professional stage, which inclu- 
ded a rather disastrous interlude with the 
Irving company. More by luck than judg- 


ment, thanks to his indulgent father and a 
timely cheque, he became manager of a 
bankrupt touring company while still in his 
twenties and was playing leading réles in 
Shakespeare and other plays long before he 


was ready as an actor. But a leader he was 
from the beginning, and Mr. Trewin lets 
the story speak for itself. The book gives 
a fascinating picture of the provincial 
theatre when some 250 companies were on 
the road. By modern standards all was 
haphazard and heartbreak was the common 
lot, but Benson—idol of the Annual Week’s 
Festival at the original Stratford-upon-Avon 
Theatre (destroyed by fire in 1926}—never 
wavered. There are many amusing stories 
of his mania for athletics (the company’s 
hockey and football teams had some notable 
victories!) and we are left to decide for 
ourselves if he was a great actor. He was 
a great gentleman and his ending, in 
poverty, at the end of 1939, most poignantly 
closed an epoch in the theatre. 


Further book reviews, 
appear next month. 


unavoidably held over, will 


New Shows Reviewed (Contd) 


**The Playbey of the Western World”’ 
(Contd.) 


presented at the Piccadilly by Henry Sherek 
in association with Brendan Smith. 
Siobhan McKenna’s melodious voice and 
fascinating stage presence invest this Pegeen 
with a hypnotic quality, but the big surprise 


is Donal Donnelly’s faultless performance 
as Christy Mahon, the girl-shy young man 
who develops a forceful personality as the 
result of his experiences during the play. 
Eithne Dunne is a persuasive and deter- 
mined Widow Quinn, and the other charac- 
ters come and go, pouring out Synge’s 
unforgettable fruity dialogue with authen- 
ticity and sang froid. Sometimes the nicer 
points of production were missing, but, all 
in all, this revival is a rare feast for those 
who have little opportunity to see such Irish 


classics played by Irish players. 


FS. 


ROYAL COURT 
**Platenov” 
HIS first English stage presentation of 
Anton Chekhov's first play had some 
surprises in store for the unsuspecting 
admirers of the great Russian dramatist, 
whose centenary is being celebrated this 


‘year. 


Platonov is the story of a weak-willed 
Russian schoolmaster who has an irresistible 
fascination for women and who involves 
himself in disastrous affairs with a local 
landowner’s impoverished but amorous 
widow, and his best friend’s somewhat blue- 
stocking young wife Sophie, who was once 
his pupil. 

The first act has hitherto always been 
omitted, and serves largely to introduce the 
various characters, but almost from the be- 
ginning of Act II the play in this version 
takes a turn to melodrama and so it goes on 
until the final few moments which abruptly 
switch to real tragedy. The company at the 
Royal Court seemed to enjoy playing it this 
way, and, indeed, the farcical humour is not 
to be resisted. 

Rex Harrison is the unfortunate “ hero,” 
Platonov, and brings his accustomed charm 
to an unusual réle, and, of the ladies in the 
case, Elvi Hale as Sophie and Mary Watson 
as Sasha, Platonov’s unhappy wife, were well 
in the spirit of the piece. Graham Crowden 
as Sophie’s husband. gave another excellent 
performance and Osip was a full-blooded 
brigand in the hands of George Murcell. 
Rachel Roberts as the landowner’s widow 
began uncertainly but came into her own 
in the last act. 

This English version is by Dmitri Makar- 
off, and is directed by George Devine and 
John Blatchley. The imposing décor by 
Richard Negri was applauded on its own 
account, particularly in the second act, by 
the railway, and there was clever lighting by 
Richard Pilbrow. ; 














Berliner Festwochen (( onid.) 


with the girl—but his days of romance are 
numbered when his adult son, a married 
man himself, suddenly turns up and _ per- 
suades “Daddy” to come home. This 
fairy tale for adults is written in the familiar 
Saroyan vein, and even the dogs have 
human voices. The production was a 
delight and Barlog’s direction, creating an 
enchanting Paris atmosphere, made us forget 
the thinness of the story. 

The second play which Barlog directed 
himself was also by an American author: 
Der Beste Mann (The Best Man) by Gore 
Vidal, German adaptation by Eric Burger. 
It opened on the last day of the Festwochen, 


and the author interrupted his campaigning 
in New York for the U.S. Congress in order 


to attend this European First Night. The 
topicality of the scene was apparent, when 
the curtain rose on two conflicting camps of 
the Democratic Party on Nomination Day 
prior to the Presidential Election. Of the 
two rivals, Joe Cantwell (played by 
Wolfgang Lukschy) is an _ unscrupulous 
type of little education who does not 
shrink from using gangster methods on his 
way to the top. Russel, on the other hand, 
an intellectual of the Adlai Stevenson-type, 
resists the temptation to use similar low 
punches and resigns in the end to help a 
third candidate win the normination. Be- 
tween these two men (or atove them) stands 
a character of a former President (played by 
Alfred Schieske in the Herbert Hoover 
mask). It is a technically well-written play 
which, unfortunately, after a fascinating ex- 
position, loses its literary flavour and 


Above: Anneliese Romer, 
Walter Bluhm and Lothar 
Blumhagen in * Dona 
Diana* by Don Augustin 
Moreto, presented by Boles- 
law Barlog at the Schiller 
Theater. Left: Martin 
Held and Wolfgang Luk- 
schy in “Der Beste Mann” 
(“The Best Man"’) by Gore 
Vidal at the Schiller 
Theater, where it was pro- 
duced and directed § by 
Boleslaw Barlog with scen- 
ery and costumes by 
Werner Kleinschmidt. 


(Pictures by Harry Croner) 


descends to the level of a thriller. Still 
Boleslaw Barlog’s production gave the play 
the appearance of a great classic. 

An interesting discovery for foreign critics 
was the young director Walter Henn who, 
almost overnight, acquired prominence. 
Walter Henn, after three years as Barlog’s 
assistant, was given a chance to direct a 
play, and succeeded beyond all expectations. 
We saw three of his productions during the 
Festival, of which two are reviewed here. 

First, Dofia Diana by Don Augustin 
Moreto, a Spanish comedy written 300 years 
ago by the most successful playwright in 
the Baroque Spain of the great King Philip, 
proved how dead or dusty plays can be 
transformed and given an exuberant life in 
the hands of an inspired producer. This 
is another Taming of the Shrew, with the 
Princess of Barcelona as_ the leading 
character. Walter Henn’s innumerable 


(Continued on page 53) 








Theatre on Record 


AL Holbrook’s one-man entertainment, 
Mark Twain Tonight!, which had great 
success in New York, is now available on 
disc. in an abridged version recorded before 
a theatre audience (Philips ABL 3316). 

It is an astonishingly convincing pertor- 
mance. This, surely, is Mark Twain, himself, 
speaking. The characterisation of the 70- 
year-old writer and humorist is held per- 
fectly. 

Mr. Holbrook, who is only 34, spent a 
number of years working on this portrait, 
using as aids a rare film and an early gramo- 
phone record, as well as interviewing many 
people who have personal memories of 
Twain. who died in 1910. But this is a case 
in which authenticity is not entirely on the 
side of art. Mr. Holbrook may give us an 
entirely accurate impersonation of Mark 
Twain's voice, but in order to do so he 
places his own voice so far back in his 
throat that one’s own throat aches in sym- 
pathy as one listens. 

Mark Twain’s homespun humour, and Mr 
Holbrook’s excellent sense of timing. pro- 
voke many a chuckle. The more inconse- 
quential material is more successful than 
the dramatic passages from “ Huckleberry 
Finn.” when Mr. Holbrook emulates Mr. 
Twain emulating the Bull of Bashan. 

The Art of Lotte Lenya, on two E.P. discs 
(Philips ABE 10118 and ABE 10235) take us 
back to the Berlin of 30 years ago. Lotte 
Lenya starred in the original 1928 produc- 
tion of The Threepenny Opera (as well as in 
Pabst’s classic film version) for which her 
husband, Kurt Weill, provided the music to 
Berthold Brecht’s words. There are three 
songs from The Threepenny Opera on these 
discs, as well as songs from other Weill- 
Brecht collaborations, “ Rise and Fall of the 
City of Mahaggony.” “ Happy-End™ and 
*Der Silbersee.” 

It has been interesting to compare these 
discs with Fraulein Lenya’s original 1928 
recordings, and to note how carefully the 
contemporary accompaniments have been 
reproduced. 

4n Anthology of French Drama (Argo 
RG 185) presents Jean-Louis Barrault and 
Madeleine Renaud in duologues from plays 
by Moliére. Marivaux, Beaumarchais and 
Musset. 

It goes without saying that the scenes are 
impeccably played, and each one is given 
an interesting and informative introduction 
by M. Barrault. Those who take pleasure 


by Roy Plomley 


in hearing French beautifully spoken must 
have this record. With it comes a book- 
let giving the French text and an English 
translation 

To my mind. one of the happiest show 
scores of recent years was that by Betty 
Comden, Adolph Green and Jule Styne for 
The Bells are Ringing, and the disc by the 
New York cast. headed by Judy Holliday 
(Philips BBL 7201), has been handy to my 
turntable since | reviewed it in this column 
three years ago. 

Now comes the soundtrack recording of 
the film version, which also stars the match- 
less Miss Holliday (Capitol W 1435) and | 
have been comparing the two discs. 

On the soundtrack disc. the orchestral 
arrangements are better. the quality of the 
recording is better, and Dean Martin, as 
* Jeff.” is better than Sydney Chaplin, who 
played the part on Broadway. Outweighing 
all this are the facts that three of Judy 
Holliday’s best numbers have been cut out 
completely—the hilarious “Is it a Crime? ” 
the haunting “ Long Before | Knew You” 
and the exhilarating * Mu-~Cha-Cha *—and 
that the film disc offers nearly 14 minutes 
less playing time. * 


Italia Conti 
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GISELA UHLEN and ROLF HENNIGER in * Eine 

Dummheit Macht Auch Der Gescheiteste "’ by Alex- 

ander Ostrowsky presented by Boleslaw Barlog at the 

Schiosspark-Theater and directed by Walter Henn 
with scenery by H. W. Lenneweit. 


(Picture by Harry Croner) 


Berliner Festwochen (( ond) 


scenic effects the constant coming and going 


in most colourful costumes (by Eva 
Schwarz); the superb acting with its stress 
on beauty and gracefulness; the décor with 
its floating scenery (by H. W. Lenneweit), 
all made for a rare dramatic feast, 

The second production was A. N. Ostrow- 
sky's Eine Dummheit Macht Auch der 
Gescheiteste (Even the Cleverest Makes a 
Mistake). This Russia comedy, written 
almost a hundred years ago, tells, as many 
readers will know, the story of a very clever, 
ambitious young man who, in order to 
achieve his aims, pretends to be innocent, 
artless. almost stupid. Thus and through 
many small intrigues he gains admission to 
Moscow’s high society and is about to marry 
a rich heiress when the daily diary he keeps 
is found by his jealous mistress and is used 
against him. 

This simple story (reminding us of 
Stendhal’s Rouge et Noir) Walter Henn 
again transformed into a little masterpiece. 
Every gesture, every intonation in this pro- 
duction had point. and the whole cast, with 
Rolf Henniger amazingly versatile in the 
leading part of Glumov, were excessively 
comic. 

Productions like these 


two by Walter 


Henn, the Barlog production of the Saroyan 
play. the Fritz Kortner production of 
Moliére’s Don Juan (which I shall review 
in my next article) and the productions of 
Carl Ebert’s Stadtische Oper have re-estab- 
lished the name of West Berlin as the 
theatrical in Germany. * 


Echoes from Broadway (( end.) 


approach. Result was an exceedingly light 
hearted, merry performance, well sung and 
acted by a cast composed mainly of Cana- 
dians and Britishers. Among the latter were 
Marion Studholme (Josephine) and her hus- 
band. Andrew Downie (Ralph Rackstraw) 
Because the Phoenix engagement was ex- 
tended beyond the original schedule, Miss 
Studholme had to leave the cast to fulfill 
commitments with Sadler's Wells Opera 
Company. 

In other leading roles were Eric House 
as Sir Joseph Porter, Harry Mossfield as 
Captain Corcoran, Irene Byatt as Buttercup, 
and Douglas Campbell as the Boatswain 
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Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
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Im sure even a Complaisant Lover 
wouldn't take so long removing his 
greasepaint as you do, Rollo. So before 
I Roar Like a Dove why don’t you 


Make Me an Offer for this tin of 


Crowe’s Cremine—it liquefies the paint, 
making it easy to remove, and leaves 
the skin ready for everyday make-up! 
No, I won't take Pieces of Eight, thank 
you. The price is 4/4 (or 2/6 a tube). 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores. 
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recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 





OCTOBER 1960 

The Tiger and the Horse 
The Seagull 

Waiting in the Wings 


SEPTEMBER 1960 

A Man for all Seasons 
Oliver 

The Brides of March 


AUGUST 1960 
The Visit 

Ross 

Galileo 


JULY 1960 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 

The Caretaker 

Orpheus in the 
Underworld 


JUNE 1960 

The Most Happy Fella 
A Passage to India 
The Gazebo 


MAY 1960 
Inherit the Wind 
Flower Drum Song 
Follow That Girl 


APRIL 1960 

A Majority of One 

Fings Ain't Wot They 
Used t’Be 

Saint Joan (Old Vic) 


MARCH 1960 

The Wrong Side of 
the Park 

When in Rome 

Look Who's Here 


FEBRUARY 1960 
The Amorous Prawn 
Make Me an Offer 
A Clean Kill 


JANUARY 1960 
Rosmersholm 

The World of Suzie Wong 
Richard II 


DECEMBER 1959 

The Marriage-Go-Round 

The Importance of 
Being Earnest 

Rollo 


NOVEMBER 1959 

The Crooked Mile 

Pieces of Eight 

As You Like It 
(Old Vic) 


OCTOBER 1959 

Look After Lulu 

Raisin in the Sun 
Coriolanus 














